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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  publication  was  commenced 
in  January,  1835,  with  the  title 
of  Monthly  Journal  of  Education, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  to 
Monthly  Advocate  of  Education, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  E. 
C.  Wines,  Principal  of  the  Edgehill 
Seminary  in  Princeton,  New  Jerse}'. 
It  was  issued  monthly  until  July 
last,  when,  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
last  number  published,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  present  proprietor  and 
publisher.  Owing  to  some  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  work  was 
temporaril}’  suspended.  After  an  in- 
terval of  six  months  it  is  now  re- 
sumed. 

The  plan  of  the  publication  is 
somewhat  varied  from  that  original- 
ly  proposed,  but  it  will  retain  the 
same  general  character.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  work — that  which 
will  always  he  kept  in  view,  and  to 
which  all  others  will  be  rendered 
subservient — is  to  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  the  importance  of  im- 
proving and  diffusing  the  means  of 
education — not  merely  school  in- 
struction; but  education  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — 
embracing  that  which  is  received  at 
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home,  as  well  as  that  which  is  im- 
parted in  seminaries  of  learning; 
comprehending  not  only  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart  and  temper;  and  extending  to 
the  latest  period  of  life.  The  means 
of  diffusing  sound  and  thorough  edu- 
cation as  widely  as  possible  through 
the  community,  will  be  sought  out, 
discus.sed,  and  recommended. 

The  held  which  this  general  de- 
sign opens,  is  of  course  sufficiently 
wide  to  embrace  all  the  topics,  and 
all  the  departments  of  writing  usual- 
ly comprehended  in  similar  journals. 
The  principal  distinctive  feature  of 
this  publication  is,  that  it  will  be  ad- 
dressed not  exclusively  nor  chiefly 
to  teachers,  hut  to  the  public  gene- 
rally; and  the  views  presented  will 
be  such,  as  ma}^  with  propriety  be 
urged  respectively  upon  the  parent, 
the  magistrate,  the  statesman,  the 
political  economist,  or  the  philan- 
thropist. Even  the  methods  and 
principles  of  instruction  which  will 
be  recommended  will  be  intellio-ible 
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and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

Moreover,  the  subjects  discussed 
will  be  not  only  those  which  are 
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limited  in  their  relations  to  the  busi- 
ness of  school  instruction,  but  those 
which  extend  themselves  to  the 
general  course  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation through  life.  This  will  evi- 
dently comprehend  a wide  field  of  li- 
terary and  scientific  disquisition  and 
criticism,  and  will  advance  a claim  to 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  society. 

At  the  close  of  each  number  of 
the  “Schoolmaster,”  it  is  propos- 
ed to  add  eight  pages  of  matter 
suited  to  the  perusal  of  children  and 
young  persons.  In  this  juvenile  de- 
partment it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
conductors  to  blend  with  entertain- 
ment, sound  lessons  of  scientific  and 
moral  instruction. 

As  it  is  deemed  important  to  the 
cause  of  general  education,  to  have 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  its 
friends  as  widely  diflused  as  possi- 
sible,  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
in  city  and  country  are  respectfully 
invited  to  copy  freely  from  the 
“Schoolmaster”  whatever  may  seem 
suited  to  advance  this  great  cause,  in 
their  respective  regions  of  circula- 
tion, giving  the  usual  credit  for  ori- 
ginal articles.  Those  publishers  of 
Journals  who  allow'  three  insertions 
of  this  Advertisement,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  an  exchange,  will  be  en- 
titled to  it  for  at  least  one  year  from 
this  time. 

The  Advocate  will  be  published 
monthly,  in  32  pages,  Svo.,  on  fine 
paper,  in  the  same  style  as  the  speci- 
men number.  The  eight  pages  de- 
voted to  the  juvenile  department 
will  be  richly  embellished  w'ith  en- 
gravings. 

Terms  three  dollars  per  annum. 
One  sixth  of  the  subscription  de- 
ducted when  payment  is  made  in 
advance. 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  TEACHER 
AND  PUPILS, 

AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SECURING  THE 

CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  LATTER  IN  THE 

DISCIPLINE  OF  A SCHOOL. 

“ Now  it  is  certain  that  Education, 
like  every  thing  else,  was  not  brought 
to  perfection  when  our  great  schools 
were  first  founded;  the  system  had  a 
great  deal  required  to  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be.  It  was  too  much  a system 
of  fear  and  outward  obedience;  the  obe- 
dience of  the  heart  and  of  the  under- 
standing were  little  thought  of.  And  the 
consequence  has  been  the  same  in  every 
old  school  in  England — that  boys  have 
learned  to  regard  themselves  and  their 
masters,  opposites  to  one  another,  as 
having  two  distinct  interests;  it  being 
the  master’s  object  to  lay  on  restrictions, 
and  abridge  their  liberty,  while  it  was 
their  business  by  all  sorts  of  means, 
combination  amongst  themselves,  con- 
cealment, trick,  open  falsehood,  or  open 
disobedience,  to  baffle  his  watchfulness, 
and  escape  his  severity.  It  cannot  be 
too  strong  to  say,  that  is  the  case,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  the  general  busi- 
ness of  schools:  the  boys’  interest  and 
pleasure  are  supposed  to  consist  in  con- 
triving to  have  as  little  work  as  they 
can;  the  master’s  in  putting  on  as  much 
as  he  can.  A strange  and  sad  state  of 
feeling,  which  must  have  arisen,  I fear, 
from  the  habit  of  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  relation  in  which  we  both  stand, 
masters  and  boys  alike,  to  our  common 
Master  in  heaven,  and  that  it  is  his  ser- 
vice that  we  all  have,  after  our  several 
stations,  to  labor  in.” 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  Dr. 
Arnold,  head-master  of  Rugby  School, 
England,  addresses  his  pupils.  What 
the  Doctor  so  aptly  and  forcibly  charac- 
terizes as  a “ strange  and  sad  state  of 
feeling”  in  the  schools  of  England,  may, 
I fear,  be  predicated  of  too  many  in  the 
United  States.  I was  for  several  years 
a teacher  myself  and  have  had  a good 
deal  of  experienc  q and  many  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable, 
or  productive  of  worse  consequences, 
than  such  a state  of  feeling  in  a school. 
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Yet  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  many 
cases  the  teacher’s  own  fault;  it  is  ow- 
ing either  to  ignorance  of  the  proper 
methods  of  governing  children,  or  to  in- 
dolence in  tlie  application  of  just  prin- 
ciples of  government.  My  views  on  this 
subject  are  partially  developed  in  a 
short  address,  made  a few  years  ago,  to 
my  own  pupils.  It  was  hastily  written, 
without  any  expectation  that  it  would 
ever  see  the  light:  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  think  it  contains  any  hints 
that  may  be  useful  to  others,  it  is  at 
your  service  for  publication  in  the  Ad- 
vocate of  Education. 


The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is 
one  of  an  important  and  deeply  interest- 
ing character.  This  is  true  under  any 
circumstances,  even  when  the  pupil  re- 
mains but  a few  hours  a-day  with  his 
teacher,  and  the  relation  itself  is  to  be 
continued  only  for  the  period  of  a few 
months.  It  becomes  unspeakably  more 
interesting  in  its  nature,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  when  the 
pupil  is  placed  for  several  months  in  suc- 
cession, under  the  sole  care  of  his  in- 
structor, and  their  connection  is  to  sub- 
sist through  a series,  not  of  months  only, 
but  of  years.  In  the  last  of  these  cases, 
it  is  scarcely  too  strong  language  to  say, 
that  the  teacher  becomes,  in  some  sense, 
the  pupil’s  parent.  He  certainly  has 
many  of  the  same  duties  to  perform  to- 
wards him,  that  would  devolve  upon  the 
parent,  if  his  son  were  at  home.  He 
has  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  his  daily 
wants,  to  take  care  that  his  personal 
habits  are  neat  and  tidy,  and  to  see  that 
he  keeps  himself  clothed  in  a decent  and 
becoming  manner.  It  is  his  duty  to 
watch  the  development  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  to  endeavour  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  any  good  qualities  that  he 
may  discover,  and  to  check  and  eradicate 
any  vicious  propensities  that  may  exhi- 
bit themselves  to  his  Liew.  He  is  hound 
also  to  reprove  and  admonish  him  for  his 
faults;  and  when  that  fails  of  correcting 
them,  to  proceed  with  mildness,  but  firm- 
ness, to  more  efficient  measures.  In  sick- 


ness, it  is  his  duty  to  administer  to  his 
wants  with  unwearied  solicitude  and 
kindness,  and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  to  restore  him  to  health  and  vi- 
gor. In  short,  it  is  incumbent  on  a 
teacher  to  exert  himself  unceasingly  to 
form  his  pupils  to  such  manners,  feel- 
ings, principles,  and  habits,  as  will  fit 
them  to  be  the  delight  and  the  ornament 
of  every  circle  in  which  they  may  move. 
These  are  all  parental  offices,  and,  were 
the  child  at  home,  would  necessarily 
devolve  upon  the  parent. 

“ Superadded  to  these,  however,  a 
teaclier  has  other  cares  and  duties  of  a 
highly  arduous  character,  which  are  in 
some  measure  peculiar  to  himself.  For 
tlie  mental  culture  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments of  his  pupils,  he  is  more  im- 
mediately responsible;  and  this  responsi- 
bility devolves  upon  him  duties  the  most 
delicate  in  their  nature,  and  the  most 
difficult  of  execution ; — duties,  in  the 
performance  of  which,  his  learning,  dis- 
cretion, firmness,  and  patience  will  often 
be  tasked  to  the  utmost.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  what  a teacher  owes  to  his 
pupils,  is  kindness,  vigilance,  unceasing 
care  and  attention,  and  fidelity  in  im- 
parting instructions.  They,  in  return, 
owe  him  obedience,  respect,  gratitude, 
and  affection.  Mutual  good  will,  kindly 
feeling,  and  genuine  politeness,  ought 
ever  to  mark  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  If  a teacher  ever  indulges  in 
taunts  and  reproaches  towards  his  pu- 
pils, or  suffers  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  an  exhibition  of  passion  or  impa- 
tience, he  does  what  is  wrong.  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  under  some 
circumstances  to  avoid  it,  it  is,  never- 
theless, his  duty  to  do  so.  He  should, 
indeed,  be  firm  and  decided ; but  these 
qualities  ought  ever  to  be  coupled  with 
gentleness  and  kindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  pupils  ought  to  receive  kindly 
and  with  submission  the  admonitions  of 
their  teacher  when  they  become  neces- 
sary, remembering  that  they  are  given 
from  a sense  of  duty  and  a regard  to 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  their  duty  to 
submit  to  his  judgment,  and  acquiesce 
in  his  decisions ; and  to  yield  him  a 
hearty  co-operation  and  assistance  in  all 
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his  plans  for  the  maintenance  of  soniul 
(Usci])line  and  good  order  in  the  school. 
Pup  ds  ought  to  regard  their  teachers  as 
their  friends.  Tliat  I'eeling,  which  is 
unhappily  but  too  prevalent  in  schools, 
that  they  form  a party  by  themselves, 
and  that  their  teachers  are  in  league 
against  them,  should  never  be  sull'ered 
for  a moment  to  find  a place  in  their 
bosoms.  Nothing  can  be  more  false,  in 
fact,  or  more  ungenerous  on  the  ]iart  of 
those  who  cherish  it.  The  proper  feel- 
ing on  this  point  is,  that  lioth  teachers 
and  pupils  are  labouring  together  I'or 
the  same  benellcent  end,  viz.  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  latter  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happiness.  Pupils  ought  to 
feel  a pride  in  the  reputation  and  suc- 
cess of  the  institution  to  which  they 
belong,  guarding  its  honour  with  jealous 
care,  and  doing  all  within  their  power 
to  jdacc  it,  in  point  of  order,  discipline, 
and  the  rapid  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, at  the  head  of  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  I say  they 
ought  to  do  a/I  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote this  end.  Perhaps  they  may  think 
their  all  but  little.  In  such  a supposi- 
tion, they  would  be  greatly  mistaken. 
The  lame  and  usefulness  of  any  semi- 
nary ol'  learning  depend  much  more 
upon  its  pupils  than  they  are  apt  to 
imagine.  'I'hey  can  do  much,  very 
much  to  contribute  either  to  its  success 
or  its  failure;  and  whichever  of  these 
events  takes  place,  to  them  will  belong, 
directly  and  essentially,  no  small  part 
of  the  glory  or  the  disgrace. 

“ On  the  importance  of  this  relation 
it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  enlarge. 
To  the  puj)il  himself  it  is  incalculable. 
Ills  i'uture  standing  and  inllueiu’e  in  so- 
ciety, and  all  that  wide  range  of  habits, 
feelings,  jiropensities,  and  principles, 
which  go  to  make  up  a man’s  character, 
are  connected,  intimately  and  insepara- 
l)ly,  with  the  improvement  he  makes  of 
his  time,  and  tlie  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture he  receives,  while  at  school. 

“ 1 have  thus,  my  dear  pupils,  en- 
deavoured, l)riel!y  and  simply,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  views  of  the  nature  and 
im])ortance  of  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  us.  With  such  a load  of 


cares  and  toils  upon  my  shoulders,  mine 
will  indeed  be  a thankless,  a cheerless, 
and  a wearisome  task,  if,  instead  of 
kindness,  indulgence,  sincerity,  co-ope- 
ration, and  alfectionate  regard,  I am  to  re- 
ceive at  your  hands  nothing  but  forced 
obedience,  secret  hate,  and  stilled  mur- 
murs. Put  even  such  a course  on  your 
part  shall  not  drive  me  to  imkindness 
towards  you.  It  will  indeed  plant  thorns 
under  my  pilloiv,  destroy  the  relish  of 
my  life,  and  pierce  my  heart  through 
with  many  sorroivs,  but  shall  never 
make  me  less  anxious  or  less  assiduous 
in  promoting  the  happiness,  improve- 
ment and  welfare  of  those  who  have 
been  intrusted  to  my  care.  I shall  still 
seek  to  do  you  good  in  every  possible 
way,  conscious  of  discharging  my  duty, 
and  conlident  that  the  day  will  sooner 
or  later  come,  when  you  will  shed  bitter 
tears  over  every  pang  your  conduct  has 
occasioned  me.  But  such  I do  not  ap- 
prehend rvill  be  the  nature  of  our  con- 
nection. I am  willing  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  every  boy  in  this  school  will 
do  all  he  can,  by  a mild,  gentlemanly, 
obedient,  and  atfectionate  deportment,  to 
lighten  my  cares  and  labours,  and  to  aid 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  I 
trust  also  that  the  same  i'eelings  and 
conduct  will  always  be  entertained  and 
practised  toivards  the  other  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  school.  I do  not  wish  to 
menace  and  terrify  you  into  obedience, 
nor  even  to  wage  a ruthless  warfare 
upon  your  faults.  My  sole  aim  and 
constant  elfort  wdll  be  to  advance  you  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  your  studies,  and 
to  assist  you  to  correct  the  defects  that 
may  appear  as  your  character  is  deve- 
loped. In  this  lal)()ur  you  yourselves 
ought  to  be  the  lirst  to  help  me,  as  it  is 
your  happiness  and  reputation  that  will 
be  most  deeply  alfectetl  liy  the  issue. 
'J’o  this  friendly  co-operation  it  is  my 
object  now  to  invite  you.  If  you  ask 
me  how  you  can  aid  me  ? I reply,  first 
of  all,  by  being  in  every  respect,  in  man- 
ners, conduct,  and  conversation, — such 
as  you  ought  to  be;  by  coming  cordially 
into  any  plans  and  measures  I may  pro- 
pose for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
good  government;  by  discountenancing 
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and  frowning  upon  every  thing  like  im- 
proper behaviour  in  others ; by  cherish- 
ing in  yourselves  and  encouraging  in 
your  companions  the  high  principles  of 
honour  and  duty ; and,  in  short,  by  en- 
listing the  public  opinion  of  the  school 
on  the  side  of  correct  conduct^  good  or- 
der, and  sound  discipline.  By  such  a 
course  you  would  entirely,  or  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  a great  extent,  relieve  me  from 
the  disagreeable  task  of  punishing;  you 
would  contribute  essentially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school;  and  to  you  would 
belong  a great  part  of  the  honour  of  its 
success.  What  I mean  by  this  last  re- 
mark I can  liest  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
ample. 

“ Suppose  a stranger  should  visit  the 
school,  and  spend  a day  among  us.  Sup- 
pose he  should  observe  in  each  indivi- 
dual boy  the  utmost  decorum  and  atten- 
tion to  his  business,  and  should  notice 
the  general  oider  and  regularity  with 
which  every  thing  went  on  in  the  school. 
And  suppose  further,  that  at  night,  in 
looking  round  upon  the  school,  he  should 

say  to  me,  ‘ Well,  really,  Mr. , this 

is  a most  interesting  scene.  I never 
have  seen  boys  more  orderly  and  atten- 
tive; nor  any  system  of  arrangements 
observed  with  greater  punctuality  and 
precision.  How  have  you  contrived  to 
bring  about  such  a state  of  things?’  I 
should  obviously  have  to  make  him  one 
of  two  answers.  Either  I should  say 
to  him,  ‘ Sir,  it  is  by  the  maintenance  of 
a strict  supervision  and  the  inlliction  of 
severe  punishments.  My  plan  is  never 
to  let  an  offence,  even  the  slightest,  go 
unpunished.’  Or  I should  say  to  him, 
‘ Why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  has  been  the 
easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  get  my 
boys  into  this  train.  They  have  them- 
selves done  most  of  the  work  for  me. 
They  believe  me  to  be  their  friend,  and 
confide  in  my  judgment,  and  that  makes 
them  kind  and  submissive.  Besides, 
they  have  a kind  of  patriotism  about 
the  school.  They  take  as  much  plea- 
sure in  its  reputation  as  I do,  and  are 
equally  zealous  to  promote  it.  When- 
ever I propose  any  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school,  each  vies  with  the 
other  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  endea- 


vours to  carry  it  into  execution.  My 
confidence  in  my  pupils  is  almost  un- 
limited; and  1 have  good  reason  to  con- 
lide  in  their  honour,  for  they  have  never 
violated  my  confidence.  Il  I should 
have  occasion  to  leave  them  here  by 
themselves  for  half  an  hour,  1 should 
do  it  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that 
they  would  attend  to  their  business  as 
faithfully  during  my  absence  as  if  I were 
present  with  them.  They  are  not  afraid 
even  to  confess  their  faults  to  me ; lor 
they  know  that  I will  not  reproach 
them,  nor  endeavour  to  frighten  or  drive 
them  to  a reformation,  but  that  I will 
kindly  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  amend 
them.’ 

“ I need  not  ask  you,  my  beloved 
pupils,  which  of  these  answers  you 
would  prefer  should  be  given.  The 
former  would  occasion  sour  looks  and 
hard  feelings ; the  latter  would  kindle  a 
glow  of  generous  pride  in  your  liosoms, 
at  the  reflection  that  you  had  deserved 
to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such  high 
commendation.  The  state  of  things  last 
described,  is  that  which  I desire  to  see 
in  this  school ; and  the  success  or  failure 
of  my  attempt  to  bring  it  about,  will  de- 
pend mainly  upon  yourselves.  If  you 
will  grant  me  your  honest  and  hearty 
co-operation,  it  may  easily  be  effected; 
if  not,  it  will  be  impossible.” 


CURSORY  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

[The  following  article  is  from  an  eminent 
Teacher  belonging  to  a neig'hbouring  city.] 

There  is  no  opinion  more  generally 
expressed  by  the  well-informed  portion 
of  the  American  people,  and,  indeed,  by 
a large  number  of  the  least  cultivated, 
than  that  general  school  education  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil 
society.  Parents  must  provide  private 
and  select  schools  for  their  children,  if 
they  can  afford  them  ; the  state  must 
apply  its  treasures  for  those  who  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for ; and  the 
public  admits  the  claim  of  all  children 
to  this  paternal  provision.  The  kind 
— the  quality  of  this  education  is  the 
great  point  disregarded  in  the  popular 
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appreciation  of  its  importance.  Now 
the  objects  it  proposes,  and  the  instru- 
ments it  employs,  are  of  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  design  of  individual 
education  is  to  increase  the  happiness 
and  worth  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  the 
design  of  the  public  and  aggregate  edu- 
cation is  to  increase  tlie  moral  and  in- 
telligent power  of  the  state — to  raise  up 
whole  classes  of  men  and  women,  and 
to  develope  the  faculties  of  all. 

A certain  sort  of  knowledge  unques- 
tionably does  this.  A community  of 
men  acquainted  with  the  great  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  honour,  exerting  the 
physical  faculties  in  lull  vigour,  under 
the  guidance  of  instructed  mind,  would 
turn  all  science  and  art,  all  tliought  and 
labour,  to  purposes  of  the  highest  and 
widest  utility,  and  to  the  production  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  enjoyment.  Cul- 
tivated conscience  and  intellect  exclude 
mere  animalism,  as  a governg  principle, 
from  the  motives  and  habits  of  men;  and 
if  all  men  cannot  be  made  sidqects  of 
such  power,  so  large  a portion  of  society 
might  be  thus  disciplined,  that  the  weak 
and  the  wicked  would  come  naturally 
under  the  protection  and  correction  of 
the  better  informed ; and  the  tendencies 
of  their  ignorance,  and  their  evil  pro- 
pensities would  be  almost  neutralized  by 
the  wide  and  commanding  authority  of 
paramount  virtue  and  wisdom.  We  be- 
lieve that  wise  public  institutions  might 
lead  to  such  results.  We  hold  that  the 
day-school  is  the  great  organ  of  much 
moral  inlluence — that  a wise  and  vir- 
tuous teacher  of  youth  is  the  greatest 
promoter  of  sound  morals  and  true  sci- 
ence— and  that  the  series  of  books  he 
employs  to  communicate  the  principles 
he  means  to  enforce,  are,  under  his  ap- 
plication of  them,  the  rational  and  per- 
manent agents  of  his  influence.  But  it 
is  curious  to  see  the  books  which  the 
greater  number  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try make  the  instruments  of  this  influ- 
ence. From  such  books  may  be  learned 
how  entirely  they  misapprehend  the 
measure  and  character  of  their  proper 
function,  and  how  very  low  and  limited 
is  the  notion  they  entertain  of  the  uses 
of  their  profession. 


It  often  happens  to  us  to  meet  persons 
who  cordially  agree  with  us  concerning 
the  ends  and  means  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  who  earnestly  wish  that  on 
this  subject  all  the  light  that  has  come 
into  the  world,  should  be  sent  with  con- 
centrated effect  into  the  public  councils 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  into  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  country.  The  abuses 
which  projectors  of  school  books  and 
their  patrons  most  laboriously  and  suc- 
cessfully perpetuate,  were,  not  long  ago, 
in  some  sort,  illustrated  by  a friend  of 
ours,  then  honourably,  and  in  a most 
enlightened  spirit,  employed  upon  the 
education  of  boys  in  a private  establish- 
ment. Two  agents,  he  said,  of  certain 
speculators  in  school  books,  had  called 
upon  him  with  the  respective  series  of 
their  employers,  and  the  books  were 
left  with  him  for  his  expected  approval. 
The  newspapers,  he  was  told,  had  dis- 
cussed their  respective  merits.  Of  one 
series  the  orthography  and  arrangement 
were  preferred  by  the  more  numerous 
suffrages  of  schoolmasters  and  critics ; — 
tlie  merits  of  the  other  series  were  not 
so  explicitly  stated.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  books,  as  literary  and  moral 
works,  as  the  good  seed  of  sound  prin- 
ciples for  young  minds,  did  not  enter 
into  the  question.  Neither  were  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  head,  pervert  the 
taste,  nor  corrupt  the  heart  of  the  young. 
It  seemed  to  this  gentleman  a singular 
fact,  that  the  rational  design  of  the  books 
was  not  brought  under  consideration  by 
the  advocates  of  their  distinctive  uses. 
They  were  both  intended  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read,  and  spell  well ; that  is,  to 
read  fluently,  and  spell  accurately.  Of 
the  two  oracles  consulted  by  the  book- 
makers, one  preferred  Walker  to  Web- 
ster. In  this  preference  consists  his 
chief  excellence.  The  exceeding  pover- 
ty and  uninstructiveness  of  all  the  les- 
sons in  these  books — the  meanness  and 
vulgarity  of  one  series  particularly,  were 
very  striking  to  this  intelligent  teacher. 

“ I have  ever  been  desirous,”  he  re- 
marked, “ to  make  all  rudiments  the 
first  elements  of  just  and  methodical 
thinking,  and  a discipline  of  the  under- 
standing that  trains  to  direct  results.  I 
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can  see  nothing  in  these  books  but  me- 
chanical helps,  and  not  good  ones ; for 
the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  aids 
the  senses.  A child  sees,  hears,  and 
expresses,  with  most  pleasure  and  effect, 
a truth  which  is  made  obvious  to  his 
understanding — and  his  proper  book 
should  be  constructed  after  this  law.” 

The  philosophy  of  this  gentleman 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  our  own  ex- 
perience; and,  moreover,  with  the  theo- 
ry and  practice  adopted  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  rational  and  adapted 
works  used  for  instruction  in  those 
countries,  are  totally  unlike  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  the  Ger- 
man books  may  afford  some  useful  hints 
to  teachers  and  compend-makers,  though 
it  must  be  presumed  that  the  generality 
of  these  are  not  aware  of  the  practica- 
bleness of  giving  a more  rational  and 
moral  character  to  their  labours  than  the 
present  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  ele- 
mentary books  in  use  among  us  pretend 
to  do.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  that 
has  been  reported  upon  this  subject,  has 
neither  led  to  much  inquiry  nor  dis- 
posed to  much  practical  improvement. 
“ There  are”  says  Jonathan  Dymond, 
in  his  Essays  on  Morality,  “ indications 
of  a revolution  in  the  present  system  of 
education  which  will  probably  lead  to 
great  and  beneficial  results.”  Mr.  Dy- 
mond wrote  his  Chapter  on  Education 
ten  years  ago — we  wish  we  could  be- 
lieve in  the  revolution  that  he  foresaw. 
“ Education,”  according  to  him,  “ con- 
sists in  learning  what  will  make  a man 
or  woman  useful,  respectable,  and  hap- 
py”— in  furnishing  the  memory  with 
positive  ideas  affixed  to  proper  words ; 
and  in  not  regarding  the  words  exclu- 
sively, nor  even  primarily  to  thought. 
“ Children,”  says  Mr.  Dymond,  “ will 
learn  to  read  well  when  the  books  them- 
selves are  delightful ;”  that  is,  when  they 
excite  and  inform  the  understanding. 
“We  complain  of  the  aversion  of  the 
young  to  learning,  and  the  young  com- 
plain of  their  weariness  and  disgust.  It 
is,  in  a great  degree,  our  own  fault. 
Knowledge  is  delightful  to  the  human 
mind ; but  we  may,  if  we  please,  select 


such  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  adopt 
such  modes  of  imparting  it,  as  shall 
make  the  whole  system  not  delightful 
but  repulsive.”  Our  present  system  re- 
fuses much  of  the  delightful,  and  perse- 
veres in  tlie  repulsive.  Custom,  and 
the  authority  of  institutions,  cherish  par- 
tial interests  and  old  prejudices,  that 
exclude  much  of  hope  from  the  friends 
of  improvement ; and  our  new  books  are 
generally  only  “ the  thing  that  hath 
been,”  under  another  form,  as  little  edi- 
fying and  philosophical  as  ever.  Some 
of  the  best  instructed  men  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  details  and  resnlts  of  the  actual 
education  of  the  people  throughout  the 
kingdom ; and,  perhaps,  after  the  noble 
example  of  the  French  government, 
lic  authority,  as  well  as  public  opinion, 
in  Britain,  may  accomplish  that  revolu- 
tion which  Mr.  Dymond  predicted.  We 
hope  that  this  country  will  never  linger 
behind  the  progress  of  civilization  in  old 
Europe,  and  that  we  shall  never  neglect 
the  means  which  will  carry  on  that 
blessed  work.  An  English  political  wri- 
ter, and  a member  of  parliament,  men- 
tions school  books  as  among  the  efficient 
means  of  popular  improvement. 

Mr.  Bulwer  thus  briefly  describes 
the  books  used  in  the  German  schools. 
“ While  we,”  the  English,  “ have  so 
many  schools  organized,  and  while  so 
little  is  taught  in  them,  just  let  me  lead 
your  attention  to  the  four  common  class 
books  taught  in  all  the  popular  schools 
of  Saxe  Weimar. 

“ The  first  class-book  is  designed  for 
the  youngest  children ; it  contains  in 
regular  gradation,  the  alphabet,  the  com- 
position of  syllables ; punctuation,  slight 
stories ; sentences  or  proverbs  of  one 
verse,  <fec.  ‘ These  sentences,’  said 
the  great  French  philosopher.  Cousin, 
‘ struck  me  particularly ; they  contain, 
in  the  most  agreeable  shape,  the  most 
valuable  lessons,  which  the  author  classes 
under  systematic  titles — such  as,  our  du- 
ty to  ourselves ; our  duties  to  men ; our 
duties  to  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
divine  attributes — so  that,  in  the  germ 
of  literature,  the  infant  receives  also  the 
germ  of  religion  and  morals.’  ” 
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'I'he  second  book  is  like  the  first  iu 
kind.  It  does  not  contain  pathetic,  di- 
dactic, and  poetical  scraps — it  advances 
the  moral,  and  commences  scientific 
instruction  in  strict  connection  of  parts. 

“ The  second  book  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren, from  eight  to  ten,  is  not  only  com- 
posed of  amusing  sketches,  the  author 
touches  upon  matters  of  general  utility. 
He  proceeds  on  the  just  idea  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
ought  a little  to  precede  the  more  pro- 
found explanations  of  religion;  under 
the  head  of  dialogue  between  a father 
and  his  children,  the  book  treats,  first,  of 
man  and  his  physical  qualities ; second- 
ly, of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  fa- 
culties, with  some  notion  of  our  powers 
of  progressive  improvement,  and  our 
heritage  of  immortality ; and  thirdly,  it 
contains  the  earliest  and  simplest  ele- 
ments of  natural  history,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.” 

The  third  book  is  a continuation  of 
the  second.  It  examines  the  rational 
nature  of  man — the  distinction  between 
him  and  brute  animals ; and  thence  de- 
duces the  moral  obligations.  It  inquires, 
What  am  I?  What  can  I do?  What 
ought  I to  do,  and  avoid  doing?  The 
most  intelligible  terms — a matter  of  in- 
finite importance — and  the  clearest  illus- 
trations are  made  use  of  to  express  and 
enforce  the  moral  responsibilities.  The 
geography,  and  also  the  history  of  the 
country  in  brief,  is  subjoined. 

The  fourth  !)ook  addresses  itself  to 
advanced  pupils ; it  continues  the  sub- 
jects of  the  preceding  books,  but  ampli- 
fies them,  and  explains  the  political 
structure  of  society ; “ it  proceeds  to 
conduct  the  boy,  already  made  rational 
as  a being,  to  the  duties  of  a citizen. 
Such  are  the  four  class-books  used  in 
the  popular  schools  of  Saxe  Weimar. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  united,  in- 
tellectual, and  lofty  spirit  of  the  subjects 
of  that  principality.” 

The  highly  moral  and  rational  cha- 
racter of  these  school  books  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  preceding  statement. 
Cousin,  one  of  the  first  of  living  men, 
in  the  character  of  his  mind,  was  par- 


ticularly struck  with  the  design  and  I 
adaptation  of  these  books. 

Literary  censorship,  established  as  ; 
such,  is  ever  to  be  deprecated ; but  what  i 
authority  over  literature  can  be  more 
destructive  of  its  independence  and  its 
moral  power,  than  what  is  called  the 
interest  of  booksellers  in  something  old, 
or  something  new,  or  something  cheap, 
to  the  exclusion  of  something  better, 
which  the  community  needs,  and  which 
minds  of  rare  sagacity  and  the  most  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  wants  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  young  can  alone  supply.  It 
may  be  maintained — indeed  it  is  practi- 
cally maintained — that  school  books  are 
no  proper  portion  of  literature,  distinc- 
tively considered.  They  are  only  ab- 
stracts and  fragments  of  all  literature. 
This  is  not  their  genuine  character. 
They  are  initiatory,  or  they  should  be 
initiatory,  to  all  good  literature.  Ele- 
ments, not  only  of  physical  truth,  but  of 
duty  and  just  taste,  and  the  history  of 
man — of  nations,  and  of  the  providence 
of  God.  They  should  predispose  to  the 
reception  and  the  love  of  all  useful  truth, 
and  should  be  attractive,  interesting,  and 
in  connection  with  each  other. 

With  how  different  a feeling  would 
an  individual  who  should  bring  the  prin- 
ciples of  Locke,  and  the  genius  and 
grace  of  Barbauld  and  Edgeworth  to  the 
composition  of  school  books,  engage  in 
his  work  if  he  knew-  that  the  approba- 
tion of  kindred  minds  was  ready  to  do 
perfect  justice  to  his  ability,  and  that 
such  minds  would  enlighten  public  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  the  use  of  them.  The 
public  mind  is  not  so  blinded,  nor  the 
public  feeling  so  callous,  but  the  gene- 
rous influence  of  careful  and  candid  cri- 
ticism, employed  upon  school  books, 
would  make  an  immense  difference  in 
the  reception  and  use  of  them.  We  al- 
low, in  the  present  course,  the  under- 
standing to  be  perverted,  and  the  taste, 
not  to  say  the  principles  of  the  young, 
to  be  vitiated,  by  neglect,  or  by  misap- 
plication of  means,  and  then  we  expect 
their  riper  age  to  be  corrected  by  the 
discipline  of  criticism,  and  are  surprised 
that  they  cannot  subsequently  instruct 
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themselves  from  books.  Neglect  of  edu- 
cation leads  to  neglect  of  self-culture. 
But  we  do  not  neglect  education — we 
pay  for  it  liberally — we  do  not  pay  for  that 
which  is  good  nutriment — that  which  is 
the  rudiment  of  wholesome  fruit  to  the 
end  of  life.  That  which  is  ill  done  is 
often  more  injurious  than  absolute  negli- 
gence— it  occupies  with  things  evil,  and 
false,  and  foolish. 

What  to  choose,  what  to  reject,  and 
whom  to  trust,  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  are  great  questions;  the  generality 
of  people,  from  their  occupations,  and 
other  unfitness,  cannot  determine  them 
with  the  best  efi’ect — they  look  to  higher 
intelligence  for  information.  So  truly 
aware  of  this  are  the  most  gifted  men 
in  Europe,  that  such  especially  assume 
the  direction  of  the  public  mind  in  re- 
spect to  education.  The  example  of  the 
great  Cuvier  is  eminently  deserving  of 
imitation. 

Cuvier  rvas  employed  in  the  most 
incessant  services  to  science,  and  also  to 
the  state ; but  his  comprehensive  phi- 
losophy regarded  education  as  the  effi- 
cient means  to  improve  mankind,  and  as 
a most  important  object  of  his  exertions. 
“In  1811,”  says  his  biographer,  “ he 
was  employed  to  form  academies  in 
Holland  and  the  Hanseatic  towns.  His 
Reports  from  Holland  are  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration,  for  in  them  he 
exposed  the  true  causes  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  that  country  in  classical  attain- 
ments, and  showed,  that  the  disgust 
often  felt  by  the  pupils,  arose  from  their 
not  having  enough  given  their  minds 
to  feed  upon.  The  schools  for  the  people 
attracted  his  attention  in  all  countries, 
and  were  to  him  an  unceasing  theme  of 
meditation.”  “ The  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  morals,  was  the 
Baron  Cuvier’s  sole  and  real  ambition — 
his  leading  inclination  was  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  which  he  considered 
the  best  auxiliary  of  his  views  on  man- 
kind.” Public  instruction  falling  under 
the  cognizance  of  his  function  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Comite  de  I’lnterieur.  “ He 
was  obliged  to  draw  out  the  plans  for 
study,  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  the 
schools ; in  short,  to  give  (through  his 
VoL.  I.  No.  1. — 2 


regulations  and  influence)  the  rising  ge- 
neration the  knowledge  and  habits  most 
calculated  to  preserve  the  ties  of  society ; 
and  he  was  also  called  to  select  those 
who  were  most  ivorthy  of  disseminating 
such  knowledge  over  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.”  “ He  thought  it  as  useful  to 
spread  every  where  the  reason  of  the 
laws  as  the  laws  themselves.”  The 
“ reason  of  the  laws”  he  knew  could  not 
be  comprehended  by  an  ignorant  people. 
“ He  believed  that  instruction  would  lead 
to  civilization,  and  civilization  to  morali- 
ty ; and,  therefore,  that  primary  instruc- 
tion should  give  the  people  every  means 
of  fully  exercising  their  industry  with- 
out disgusting  them  with  their  condition ; 
that  secondary  instruction  should  ex- 
pand the  mind  without  making  it  false 
or  presumptuous;  and  that  specied  in- 
struction should  form  men  for  elevated 
stations,  as  legislators  and  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, and  of  religion.”  “ Give  schools,” 
said  he,  “before  political  rights;  make 
citizens  comprehend  the  duties  which 
society  imposes  on  them;  teach  them 
what  are  political  rights  before  you  offer 
them  for  their  enjoyment.  Then  all  me- 
liorations will  be  made  without  causing 
a shock ; then  each  new  idea  thrown 
upon  good  ground  will  have  time  to  ger- 
minate, to  grow,  and  to  ripen  without 
convulsing  the  social  body.”  All  the 
minor  schools  of  France  were  objects 
of  Cuvier’s  earnest  solicitude,  “ and, 
notwithstanding  the  frustration  of  many 
of  his  plans  from  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  old  methods,  he  succeeded  by 
reiterated  appeals  to  government  in  es- 
tablishing among  them  professors  of 
history,  of  living  languages,  and  of  na- 
tural history.”  Our  object  in  bringing 
forward,  in  relation  to  our  own  inqui- 
ries, this  eminent  example  of  great  ta- 
lents applied  to  the  best  uses,  is  not 
to  celebrate  a name  above  our  humble 
praise,  but  to  show  that  genius  is  full  of 
goodness,  and  that  the  loftiest  powers 
can  stoop  as  well  as  soar,  and  that  they 
are  specially  fitted  to  the  service  of  the 
popular  mind.  Johnson  praised  Watts, 
because  his  mind,  sometimes  employed 
in  combatting  Locke,  condescended  to 
the  service  of  little  children.  “A  vo- 
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luntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  sci- 
ence, is  the  hardest  lesson  that  humility 
can  teach,”  said  the  great  moralist.  To 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  the  de- 
sign of  man’s  existence,  thought  Locke 
and  Watts  equally;  and  they  both  laid 
down  most  admirable  principles  for  the 
discipline  of  undeveloped  lliculties.  Cu- 
vier saw  that  speculations  upon  the  ca- 
pabilities of  mankind  were  of  little  use 
without  practical  eiforts  in  their  behalf; 
and  when  he  devised  liberal  thing's,  he 
began  to  do  them ; and  he  began  at  the 
right  place — at  the  natural  beginning. 
“ He  could  not  listen  to  a few  pages  of 
a book  that  taught  nothing,  without 
feeling  the  greatest  irritation ; and  so  far 
did  he  carry  his  patient  investigation, 
tliat  he  examined  the  leant  details  of 
those  elementary  books  which  were  to 
further  instruction,  and  directed  the  con- 
struction of  several  of  the  geographical 
maps  of  Seloes,  himself  colouring  the 
models,  d'he  facility  with  which  he 
placed  knowledge  in  the  reach  of  others 
was  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  with 
which  Heaven  had  endowed  him.  It 
was  his  usual  hal)it,  as  he  ate  his  lireak- 
fast,  to  look  over  the  hooks  for  the  use 
of  the  primary  schools,  sent  for  his  in- 
spection” He  wrote  to  the  rector  of 
a provincial  academy — “ I recommend 
the  scholars  of  it  to  you  as  my  brothers, 
as  my  best  friends.  Instil  into  them 
submission  to  their  parents ; respect  for 
the  property  of  others — candour  and 
justice.  These  are  virtues  and  duties 
of  all  religions.  Let  benevolence  and 
affection  reign  between  them  and  the 
children  of  the  same  village;  and  who, 
like  them,  live  by  their  labours  in  the 
fields.  God  loves  and  protects  them  all 
with  equal  goodness ; with  the  same 
hand  he  blesses  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  their  liarvests ; let  them,  therefore, 
behave  towards  each  other  like  children 
of  the  same  father.” 

It  is  thus  shown,  that  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
virtues  of  citizens,  the  reception  into 
the  common  mind  of  the  principles  of 
science ; and  above  all,  the  culture  of 
7noral  principles  in  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety, not  only  entered  into  the  philoso- 


phy of  Cuvier,  but  that  all  these  con- 
siderations became  the  rule  of  his  duy , 
and  the  particular  object  of  his  cares. 
He  was  not  oidy  a well-wisher  to,  but  a 
promoter  of  the  interests  which  fonu  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a nation. 

We  have  among  ourselves  innumera- 
ble friends  to  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  morals ; well-intentioned  persons, 
who  mistake  good  will  for  capacity,  who 
engage  their  services  to  this  interest, 
and  do  something  for  it;  and  we  do  not 
deny  superior  ability  to  some  who  offer 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  ge- 
neral good.  But  there  are  abuses  which 
they  never  touch ; errors  they  never 
examine;  persons  and  corpoi’ations  in 
power,  clothed  with  as  much  infallibili- 
ty as  he  of  the  triple  crown,  whose 
measures  they  would  not,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  prudence,  so  much  as  ques- 
tion. There  is  among  us  a general  dis- 
like  of  detail,  a general  apathy  in  regard 
to  what  is  positively  wrong,  and  practi- 
cally reformable,  that  may  well  dis- 
courage those  that  see  our  mistakes, 
and  those  who  suffer  from  them.  Our 
schools  are  our  pride  and  boast.  Not 
to  enter  the  schools,  but  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  minds  that  are  formed 
in  them,  to  know  what  large  numbers 
of  children  derive  no  added  intelligence 
from  them;  how  many  learn  what  is 
absolutely  useless ; how  many  pretend 
to  study  what  they  cannot  hiotv,  even 
should  the  memory  master  it ; how  many 
never  acquire  the  smallest  element  of 
just  taste,  or  sound  morality;  how  much 
expense  of  mind  and  of  time,  never  to  be 
recalled,  is  daily  wasted  in  our  schools, 
public  and  private,  is  enough  to  make 
us  wish,  that  if  minds  exist  among  us, 
like  those  of  the  departed  Cuvier,  and, 
blessed  be  God,  the  living  Cousin  and 
Guizot,  such  minds  would  apply  them- 
selves to  investigation  of  the  means 
which  cherish  sound  learning,  and  then 
accurately  compare  what  we  do  with 
what  we  neglect.  W e could  wish  it  were 
admitted,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  found 
schools  without  prescribing  also  the  out- 
line of  a real  education;  without  de- 
manding of  the  council  of  superintend- 
ence an  actual,  vigilant,  and  wise  in- 
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spertion;  “ without  raising  the  tone  and 
quality  of  education  to  that  level  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  considered  the  producer 
of  knotclcdge  and  virtue."  The  con- 
nection of  this  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  re- 
lated to  practical  morals,  seems  to  us  to 
be  wholly  overlooked  in  these  institu- 
tions. 


THE  LOVE  OF  READING  IN 
CHILDREN. 

[The  following  remarks  of  a liighly  distin- 
guished and  valued  correspondent  arc  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  the  notice  of  pa- 
rents.] 

We  would  recommend  to  all  parents 
who  have  at  heart  the  liest  interests  of 
their  children,  to  infuse  into  them,  in 
the  earliest  years,  a love  of  reading.  The 
advantages  of  such  a habit  are  great,  and 
it  exercises  an  inlluence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  future  man,  which  few,  with- 
out reflection,  would  suppose.  The  ef- 
fects, even  in  childhood,  are  bencflcial, 
and  evident  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. The  reading  child  is  superior 
in  temper,  docility,  and  knowledge,  to 
his  book-hating  companions ; he  indulges 
less  in  idleness  and  play ; he  is  not  so 
fond  of  mischief ; and  he  does  not  con- 
tract so  many  liad  liabits.  He  takes,  at 
school,  a stand  higher  than  his  fellows ; 
and,  when  grown  to  manhood,  outstrips 
them  in  most  of  the  rivalries  of  life. 

All  this  is  easily  explained.  Tlie  ha- 
bit of  reading  informs  and  expands  the 
mind,  and  conftu’s,  insensibly,  a power 
of  abstracting  it  from  the  external  world, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  all  studies  in  school,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  in  after  life ; but 
which  young  persons,  even  ofgooil  parts, 
when  left  to  themselves,  generally  grow 
up  without  acquiring.  It  is  a common 
thing  to  find  in  schools  lads  distinguish- 
able  over  their  companions  for  native 
smartness,  who  are  yet  the  worst  scho- 
lars. Such  boys,  most  frequently,  have 
been  neglected  by  their  parents ; no  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  inculcate  a fond- 
ness for  reading,  at  the  period  when 
such  fondness  may  be  easily  urged  into 
a habit ; and  they  are  left  to  experience 


the  consequences  at  school  in  their  vain 
efforts  to  compete  with  boys  who  may 
be  their  inferiors  in  capacity,  but  whom 
their  parents,  by  the  fulfilment  of  a sim- 
ple and  easy  duty,  have  better  prepared 
for  the  teacher.  The  early  habit  of 
of  reading  is,  indeed,  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  scltool;  and  without  it,  months 
must  be  often  consumed,  even  when  the 
child  is  in  the  hands  of  a good  instructor, 
before  he  is  rendered  capable  of  study. 

Every  fatlier,  especially  every  hither 
living  in  the  country,  should  provide 
himself  witli  a library  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  books,  taking  care  to  add 
to  it  from  day  to  day,  according  to  his 
means,  such  new  productions  as  are  re- 
ally of  value.  A few  dollars  thus  laid 
out — and,  dear  as  books  are  supposed 
to  be,  a very  small  sum  will  procure  an 
excellent  little  family  library — will  bring 
him  a better  interest,  if  he  can  look  for 
it  in  the  advancement  of  his  offspring, 
than  if  invested  in  the  most  gainful  of 
stocks ; and  will  be,  if  considered  in  a 
mercenary  light,  just  so  much  saved 
from  the  cost  of  schooling.  The  pre- 
sence of  liooks  in  the  house,  even  with- 
out any  particular  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  will  set  some  of  his  children 
to  reading ; and  when  they  begin  they 
rvill  go  on  as  long  as  there  remains  any 
thing  for  them  to  read.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  take  jiains  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  reading  of  all,  all  will  be- 
come readers,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
liefore  he  reaps  the  reward  of  Ids  labour. 
If  he  lives  in  a village,  or  town,  where 
there  is  no  public  library,  he  should  ex- 
ert himself  among  his  neighbours  to  get 
one  estal)lished ; and  this  with  a view 
to  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  his  chil- 
dren, when  he  has  excited  in  them  an 
appetite  for  Irooks.  A village  library  is 
always  profitalfle  to  the  youth  of  the 
place ; and  no  other  proof  of  its  useful- 
ness should  be  required  to  be  mention- 
ed, to  stimulate  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  to  found  them.  In  a little 
town  which  we  could  name,  containing 
scarce  a thousand  inhabitants,  a few  of 
the  leading  men  estalflished  a library, 
which,  even  now,  when  it  has  been  in 
existence  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  does 
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not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand  vo- 
lumes. We  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
founders  thought  of  their  children  when 
they  established  it.  Their  children,  how- 
ever, soon  became  its  chief  readers ; and 
its  advantages  to  them  have  been  in- 
deed surprising.  There  is  within  a few 
miles  a village  containing  more  than  twice 
as  many  inhabitants,  but  it  has  no  pulflic 
library.  The  children  of  the  two  go  to  the 
same  schools,  and  tinish  their  education 
at  the  same  college : but  there  is  a marked 
difference  between  them.  The  youths  of 
the  former  are  distinguished  as  better 
scholars  at  school ; they  take  more  ho- 
nours at  college,  and  they  begin  the 
world  with  fairer  prospects  of  arriving 
at  eminence.  The  little  village  has  a 
literary  character,  and  its  children  are 
all  readers.  This  is  the  secret  of  their 
superiority. 

We  often  boast  that  we  are,  as  a peo- 
ple, the  most  intelligent  in  the  world. 
This,  we  fear,  is  a delusion.  If  intelli- 
gence consisted,  not  in  information,  but 
a strong  capacity  to  acquire  it,  the  vaunt 
might  be  excused.  Our  political  insti- 
tutions give,  to  the  most  ignorant  of  our 
citizens,  a certain  independence  of  mind, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
right  knowledge,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
not  knowledge  itself.  Our  yeomanry 
meet  together  at  elections  and  on  other 
public  occasions,  and  exchange  opinions 
on  public  subjects.  A smattering  of  po- 
litical knowledge  is  thus  obtained ; but 
he  who  considers  it  more  than  a smat- 
tering, will  ffnd  himself  wofully  mis- 
taken; and  what  is  worse,  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  information  thus  obtained.  The 
American  farmer  can  usually  read ; but 
does  he  read?  Here  and  there  he  is 
found  subscribing  to  a newspaper — a 
weekly,  in  most  cases — in  which  he 
reads  the  price  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
the  prospects  of  his  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. If  you  look  in  his  house  for 
books,  you  will  certainly  find  a bible, 
not  much  used,  a well-thumbed  almanac, 
an  odd  volume  of  the  Wonders  of  Na- 
ture, or  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  per- 
haps half  of  an  old  song-book.  He  would 
be  insulted  if  you  insinuated  a doubt 
whether  his  children  could  read;  but 


would  scarce  understand  you  if  you 
hinted  he  had  taken  much  pains  for  no- 
thing, in  teaching  them  an  art  which  he 
gives  them  no  means  to  practise.*  It 
is,  indeed,  lamentably  true,  that  our  farm- 
houses are  almost  altogether  destitute  of 
books;  and  thus,  for  this  reason,  the 
children  of  our  agi-icultural  classes  are 
deprived  of  friends,  which  would  pre- 
pare them  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
opportunities  of  going  to  school  which 
they  enjoy,  and  enable  them,  in  some 
measure,  when  these  opportunities  are 
interrupted,  to  educate  themselves  at 
home. 

Upon  our  farmers,  therefore,  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  enjoined  the  duty  of 
providing  little  libraries  for  the  use  of 
their  families.  From  the  nature  of  their 
occupation,  and  their  situation  at  a dis- 
tance from  towns,  the  education  of  their 
children  must  be  defective ; and  to  them 
books  will  prove  more  valuable,  as  they 
are  actually  more  necessary,  than  to  the 
children  of  any  other  class. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  OF 
COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Extract  from  the  Inaugural  Address 
of  Governor  Ritner,  co7nmunicated 
to  the  legislature  and  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dec.  15,  1835. 

“ Next  in  order  to  the  development 
and  care  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
commonwealth,  though  of  vastly  higher 
moment  in  itself,  is  the  cultivation  of  its 
mental  energies.  A system  of  common 
school  education  has  been  recently  com- 
menced. It  will  afford  me  sincere  plea- 
sure to  co-operate  with  the  legislature, 
in  the  attempt  to  give  it  real  usefulness, 
by  adapting  it  to  the  wants  aud  feelings 
of  the  people.” 

* This  remark  of  our  correspondent  reminds 
us  of  an  interrogation  which  oecurred  in  the 
oration  of  a distinguished  scholar  at  a late 
celebration  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  anniversary 
at  Cambridge.  “To  what  purpose  is  it  that 
all  the  people  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  if 
they  do  neither!"  Tlie  whole  oration  was  a 
most  eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of  the  universal 
dilFusion,  not  of  the  mere  elements  of  learning, 
but  of  thorough,  sound,  and  available  education. 
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This  sentence  emanates  from  the 
highest  authority  in  our  state.  It  re- 
lates to  a law  of  the  land ; and  it  is, 
doubtless,  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion and  reflection.  Although  the  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  guarded,  it  requires 
no  great  latitude  of  interpretation  to  in- 
fer from  it  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  our  present  system  of 
common  school  education  is  not  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  Considering  the  authority 
I from  which  this  opinion  proceeds,  we 
I have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  its  cor- 
; rectness;  and,  as  impartial  journalists, 
we  now  invite  a full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system, 

! from  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  fav'our 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  with  their  views  on  the  subject. 
Temperate  and  well  written  articles  from 
gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  state  will 
be  inserted  in  our  pages  as  soon  as 
they  may  be  forwarded  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LYCEUM. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  “ Penn- 
sylvania Lyceum,”  in  August  last,  aux- 
iliary societies  have  been  formed  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  counties  in  the  state. 
In  seven  or  eight  cases,  regiflar  County 
Lyceums  have  been  organized,  with 
auxiliaries  to  them,  in  townships  and 
schools.  In  many  counties,  in  which 
county  organizations  have  not  been  ef- 
fected, township,  neighbourhood,  and 
school  Lyceums  have  gone  into  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  have  virtually 
become  auxiliaries  to  the  state  society. 
From  intelligence  received,  and  inqui- 
ries made  from  almost  every  section  of 
the  state,  no  doubt  remains  that  every 
county,  township,  and  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania, will  engage  in  the  exercises 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  institutions 
of  Lyceums. 

Though  the  object  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lyceum  is  the  improvement  of 
schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  all  classes  and  ages 
of  citizens,  the  immediate  object,  or  the 
means  by  which  the  general  object  is. 


at  present,  to  be  promoted,  is  attention 
to  natural  history,  or  the  knowledge  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  other  departments 
of  nature.  Under  that  view,  the  efforts 
of  the  state  Lyceum,  aided  by  its  va- 
rious auxiliaries  in  counties,  townships, 
schools,  and  families,  have  been  directed 
to  furnishing  its  branches  with  cabinets, 
especially  of  minerals.  In  that  depart- 
ment, the  success  of  the  society  has 
probably  exceeded  the  anticipations  of 
its  most  ardent  friends.  In  several  coun- 
ties provisions  are  made,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  county,  township,  shcool,  and 
family  Lyceums,  for  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine labelled  specimens.  In  three 
counties,  a collection  of  thirty  or  forty 
specimens  is  provided  by  the  county 
Lyceum  for  an  auxiliary  society  in  every 
township ; and  sets  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
elementary  specimens,  carefully  selected 
and  labelled,  are  prepared  for  every 
school  in  the  county,  principally  by  Ly- 
ceums in  townships  and  schools.  In 
one  case,  thirty-six  sets  of  twelve  spe- 
cimens each,  w'ere  collected  and  labelled 
by  the  pupils  of  one  school,  by  direct- 
ing their  amusements  to  that  object  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  These  were  thought 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  schools  in  the 
county;  for  which  purpose  they  were 
carried  to  the  meeting  of  a county  Ly- 
ceum, by  which  they  were  distributed 
to  their  respective  places  of  destination. 

In  another  county,  a family  Lyceum 
provided  specimens  for  all  the  schools 
in  their  township;  and  two  or  three 
township  and  school  Lyceums  provided 
for  all  the  remaining  schools  in  the 
county. 

In  another  county  still,  a Lyceum  in 
a ladies'  school  prepared  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sets  of  specimens,  of  fifteen 
each,  for  all  the  schools  within  the 
county  limits ; making,  of  course,  more 
than  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
specimens  of  useful  productions,  as  the 
fruits  of  the  amusements  of  one  “ Young 
Ladies’  Seminary.” 

In  nearly  every  case  where  the  pupils 
of  a school  collect  specimens  for  their 
school  cabinet,  or  for  sending  out  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  they  provided  fa- 
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mily  cabinets  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, their  parents,  and  other  members 
of  their  resjiective  families. 

A deposit  of  mineral  and  other  speci- 
mens of  nature  and  art,  is  commenced 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Lyceum. 
In  this  deposit  are  already  collected, 
materials  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
specimens  of  the  most  useful  ores,  mi- 
nerals, coals,  marbles,  rocks,  &c.  Eight 
or  ten  thousand  specimens  are  labelled, 
many  of  which  are  collected  into  sets, 
ready  to  be  sent  to  such  County  Ly- 
ceums in  this  and  other  states  as  may 
apply  for  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  sys- 
tem of  measures  adojited  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lyceum,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  incidental  lienefits 
which  have  already  lieen  felt  by  various 
classes  of  the  community,  especially  by 
schools,  have  been  far  greater  than  those 
arising  from  a knowledge  of  minerals 
merely,  or  even  from  all  the  departments 
of  natural  history.  In  the  reports  made 
to  the  quarterly  meetings  of  county  Ly- 
ceums, it  has  been  stated,  in  repeated 
instances,  that  a new  era  had  commenced 
in  the  history  of  their  schools.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  interest  so  leadily  im- 
bibed by  children,  and  by  all  children 
in  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history,  immediately  extends  to  all  their 
school  exercises.  They  immediately 
form  a new  attachment  to  their  schools, 
their  books,  their  studies,  and  to  every 
thing  relating  to  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement.  They  are  more  studious, 
more  docile,  more  orderly,  more  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  of  course  better  and 
more  agreeable  pupils  and  children  in 
every  respect. 

Several  individual  cases  of  children, 
habitually  inattentive  and  heedless,  com- 
mencing a kind  of  new  existence  by  the 
interest  and  the  impulse  they  received 
from  examining  and  collecting  speci- 
mens of  nature,  have  been  mentioned  by 
parents  with  a deep  feeling  of  pleasure, 
and  of  gratitude  to  the  individuals  who 
had  thus  benefitted  tliose  who  are  their 
happiness  and  their  hope. 

In  the  moral  improvement  of  the 


young,  their  efforts,  in  collecting  and 
exchanging  specimens  of  nature,  have 
had  a more  important,  if  not  a more 
decided  advantage,  than  in  intellectual 
culture.  No  amusements,  or  plans  of 
mischief,  even  among  our  most  vicious 
youths,  more  completely  absorb  their 
attention  and  their  efforts,  than  the  col- 
lecting, an-anging,  labelling,  and  ex- 
changing specimens  of  nature,  occupy 
the  hands,  heads,  and  hearts  of  many 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  misses 
and  lads  in  schools  which  have  entered 
into  the  operations  of  the  Lyceum,  since 
the  organization  of  the  State  Society. 
While  children  or  youth  are  thus  en- 
gaged, they  have  neither  time  nor  dis- 
position to  devote  to  vicious  pleasures. 
Their  kind  and  generous  propensities 
are  called  into  vigorous  exercise,  and 
they  are  thus  prepared  for  a more  en- 
lightened and  a more  liberal  course  of 
action,  in  whatever  department  of  so- 
ciety they  may  be  called  to  take  a part ; 
whether  as  farmers,  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen, 
statesmen,  or  Christians. 

'I’he  connection  of  the  Lyceum  with 
the  natural  resources  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially in  the  mineral  kingdom,  though 
inferior  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
wealth  it  is  designed  to  promote,  is 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  In  ef- 
fecting a geological  survey  of  the  state, 
it  may  and  will  act  a most  etficient  part. 
Arguments  are  not  necessary  to  prove, 
that  collections  of  specimens,  showing 
all  the  minerals  in  the  state,  so  depo- 
sited in  Lyceums,  schools,  and  families, 
as  to  enable  and  induce  various  classes 
of  our  citizens  to  examine  and  collect 
for  themselves  and  each  other,  would 
render  most  efficient  aid  in  a full  and 
general  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources, many  of  which  are  already 
known,  but  many  more  still  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  devotees,  both  of 
science  and  of  wealth.  To  such  an  en- 
terpi'ise  some  aid  has  already  been  ren- 
dered by  the  state  Lyceum  and  its  va- 
rious auxiliaries : much  can  evidently 
be  rendered,  when  the  society,  with  its 
various  branches,  shall  come  into  full 
operation. 
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ilf  time  and  space  permitted,  some- 
thinir  might  be  said  on  the  designs  and 
t plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  re- 
, lating  to  other  states  and  countries ; hut, 

I at  present,  it  can  only  be  stated,  that  it 
, is  the  design  and  wish  of  this  society 
to  co-operate  with  similar  institutions 
^ throughout  the  American  Union,  or  in 
I any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  With 
i'  that  view  it  has  already  provided  sets 
of  elementary  specimens  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  for  county  Lyceums  in  each 
of  the  eleven  hundred  counties  in  the 
American  republic,  and  for  sending  to 
such  societies  and  individuals  on  the 
I other  continent,  as  opportunities  may 
introduce  to  their  correspondence  and 
co-operation  in  the  great  and  common 
cause  of  science  and  humanity. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  brief 
and  summary  account  of  the  free  school 
system  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  in  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  may  never 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry  or 
attention.  Whether  the  same  arraiiffe- 
ment  would  suit  the  present  state  of 
things  among  us,  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
nounce ; but  that  sometliing  of  the  same 
general  character  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  the  preservation  of  our  republican 
institutions,  is  as  certain  as  that  general 
intelligence  is  essential  to  liberty  and 
equal  rights. 


By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  is 
provided  that  every  man  shall  be  taxed, 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  for  the 
support  of  free  schools ; and  every  town 
having  in  it  a certain  number  of  fami- 
lies, is  required  to  support  a free  school, 
for  a part  of  the  year  at  least.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  legal  provision,  nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  the  state  is 
provided  with  one  or  more  of  what  are 
there  denominated  district  schools. — 
These  schools  are  by  no  means  mere 
charity  or  pauper  schools;  but  are  re- 
sorted to  by  children  of  all  classes ; and 
from  this  circumstance,  constitute  a most 


elficient  instrument  in  promoting  that 
feeling  of  equality  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  so  essential  to 
the  existence  of  genuine  republicanism. 

Of  course,  among  so  large  a number 
of  schools  there  exists  a great  variety  of 
merit.  As  a general  mle,  the  excellence 
of  the  district  schools  depends  on  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  communities 
where  they  exist;  and  the  means  which 
they  afford  of  directing  and  rewarding 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers. 

The  Boston  schools  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  liest  in  their  organization, 
and  in  the  completeness  and  efficiency 
of  their  arrangements  for  instruction. 
The  primary  schools  in  this  city,  which 
amounted,  not  long  since,  to  about  se- 
venty, receive  children  at  five  years  old, 
and  dismiss  them  at  seven.  Instruction  in 
these  schools  is  confined  chietly  to  read- 
ing and  spelling.  From  the  primary 
schools  the  children  pass  to  the  grammar 
schools,  where  they  are  taught  English 
grammar,  geograpliy,  arithmetic,  calli- 
graphy, and  some  other  elementary 
branches.  From  these  schools,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  they  pass  either  to  the 
English  high  school  or  the  Latin  school. 
In  the  former  of  these  institutions  they 
are  fitted  for  the  compting-room,  and  in 
the  latter,  for  college. 

Thus  any  citizen  of  Boston  may  have 
his  children  as  well  instructed  as  they 
could  be  in  any  academy  in  the  country, 
up  to  the  time  when  they  enter  the  col- 
lege, the  compting-room,  or  the  general 
business  of  life,  without  ever  paying  one 
dollar  for  tuition.  This  privilege  is  used 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  and 
wealthy  citizens;  and  among  the  stu- 
dents who  enter  Harvard  college,  those 
who  are  best  fitted,  almost  invariably 
come  from  the  Latin  school  of  Boston. 

In  the  country  the  same  system  pre- 
vails, varied  only  by  the  diiferent  de- 
grees of  wealth  and  intelligence  which 
are  found  in  the  different  school  dis- 
tricts, from  the  small  village  which  can 
only  aflbrd  three  months  of  elementary 
instruction  during  the  winter  season,  and 
as  much  more  in  the  summer,  up  to  the 
wealthy  city,  which  has  its  perpetual 
schools  of  various  degrees. 
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Every  philanthropist  in  our  state  must 
of  course  desire  to  see  something  of  this 
sort  introduced  among  ns.  Its  eifects 
on  our  population  would  be  incalculably 
beneticial.  How  it  should  be  modified 
to  suit  the  widely  different  condition  of 
our  people,  and  how  it  may  be  intro- 
duced with  the  best  prospect  of  exten- 
sive popularity  and  utility,  has  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen.  The  sys- 
tem which  is  now  introduced  by  law,  as 
we  have  admitted  in  a previous  article,  is 
not  so  popular,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  so  useful  as  could  be  wished. 
Tlie  modifications  which  are  required 
by  the  state,  of  previously  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  by  the  peculiar  habits  and 
views  of  our  people,  form  a highly  in- 
teresting subject  of  discussion,  to  which 
we  once  more  invite  the  attention  of 
correspondents. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir, — The  plan  on  wliicli  you  intend 
to  conduct  your  work,  is  probably  such  as  to 
admit  a proportion  of  matter  relating  to  the 
education  of  females.  If  you  deem  the  en- 
closed article  adapted  to  the  design  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  to  a much  neglected  branch 
of  instruction,  and  one  highly  important  to  the 
mental  culture  of  the  female  sex,  you  may  in- 
sert it  in  your  pages,  with  any  modification 
you  think  proper. 

Respectfully  yours,  R. 

Philadelphia,  January,  1836. 

LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

(Addressed  to  a Class  of  Young  Ladies.) 

Let.  I. — Era  of  Queen  Elizaheth. 

“ English  literature”  is  a phrase  some- 
what vague,  in  its  ordinary  application. 
I need  hardly  remind  you,  that  it  ought 
to  signify — not  as  is  often  understood 
by  it — the  higher  departments  of  instruc- 
tion communicated  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language,  but  the  classi- 
cal productions  of  our  best  writers,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  effect  on 
imagination  and  taste. 

'J’o  this  branch  of  education  too  little 
attention  is  generally  paid,  whether  we 
regard  its  importance,  as  one  of  the  most 
direct  and  efficacious  means  of  exalting 


the  mental  character,  by  the  culture  and 
the  discipline  which  it  imparts  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  as  the 
surest  mode  of  communicating  an  actual 
knowledge  of  our  own  language,  in  its 
best  forms.  To  females,  especially,  this 
part  of  education  would  seem  indispen- 
sable, when  we  recollect  how  large  a 
share  of  the  duties  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  female  sex,  is  connected  with  the 
relations  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
But  to  enlarge  on  this  theme,  would  be 
entering  on  the  moral,  rather  than  the 
literary,  department  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation. It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that 
I would  limit  my  observations,  in  this 
and  my  subsequent  letters,  and  to  that 
subdivision  of  it  which  is  strictly  ac- 
cordant with  tlie  title  of  the  present.  I 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  the  pass- 
ing remark,  that  the  study  of  English 
literature  is  more  influential  in  forming 
the  social  habits  of  the  mind,  than  any 
department  of  culture  which  constitutes 
a part  of  the  course  of  education.  It 
presents  thought  in  its  noblest  forms, 
cherishes  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  in- 
spires mental  power.  It  adorns  and 
elevates  the  whole  mind,  and  gives  vigor 
and  finisli  to  cliaracter,  while  it  enhances 
one  of  the  truest  of  human  pleasures, — 
the  appropriate  communication  of  senti- 
ment. 

Few  languages,  ancient  or  modem, 
contain  sucli  sources  of  intellectual  in- 
fluence as  the  English.  Not  that  we 
cannot  refer  to  others  which  are  more 
harmonious  in  their  modulation,  and 
more  exquisitely  graceful  in  terms  of  ex- 
pression. But  no  language,  perhaps,  can 
be  named,  which  furnishes,  in  its  litera- 
ture, such  a combination  of  natural  sim- 
plicity of  thought  with  manly  force  of 
diction,  or  a style  so  plain  and  unpre- 
tending, united  with  profound  and  en- 
nobling sentiment.  Our  poetry,  in  par- 
ticular, stands  unrivalled,  in  sublimity, 
force,  and  unaffected  beauty.  The  graces 
of  art  the  English  may  well  afford  to 
leave  to  other  languages.  But  in  unique 
and  original  excellence  it  has  not  been 
approached  in  modern  times ; and,  from 
the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  one  of 
the  most  expressive  languages  of  anti- 
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<liuty,  it  probably  will  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  future  form  of  speech.  So  ample 
is  its  scope,  that  it  embraces  the  stern 
force  of  that  original  tongue  which  was 
common  to  the  rugged  tribes  of  Northern 
Europe,  along  with  the  milder  spirit  of 
that  adopted  dialect,  which  has  secured 
to  it,  in  part,  the  characteristic  polish  of 
the  South.  It  emliodies,  in  the  blended 
forms  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman,  all 
that  a strictly  European  language  can 
contain.  To  foreigners,  indeed,  it  proves 
a most  unwieldy  instrument.  Its  ca- 
pricious idioms,  its  harsh  accents,  and 
its  conventional  use  of  terms,  conspire 
to  render  it,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tongues  to  master.  But  these 
very  difficulties  serve  to  indicate  its  cha- 
racteristic felicity,  force,  and  richness  of 
expression. 

I shall  now,  in  accordance  with  your 
request,  present  you  a brief  list  of  such 
authors  as  seem  best  adapted  to  form  an 
interesting  and  instructive  course  of  read- 
ing, with  reference  to  your  actual  attain- 
ments in  general  literature ; and  will  in- 
dicate, slightly,  some  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  thought  and  style  by  which 
the  most  eminent  of  our  writers  are  dis- 
tinguished. I shall,  in  this  attempt,  re- 
strict myself  to  an  outline  only,  as  my 
desig-n  is  rather  to  suggest  leading  ideas, 
than  to  supersede  the  active  employment 
of  your  own  powers  of  comparison  and 
judgment. 

I shall  follow,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks — though  not  strictly — the  his- 
torical order  in  which  conspicuous  names 
present  themselves.  INIany  of  the  elder 
writers,  however,  1 shall  have  to  omit, 
as  better  adapted  to  a more  advanced 
stage  of  your  mental  progress.  In  this 
class  occur  several  of  the  early  dramatic 
authors,  whose  pages  abound  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  traits  of  poetic- 
diction,  and  of  pure  idiomatic  English. 
You  will  obtain  a good  idea  of  this  de- 
partment of  our  literature,  from  a volume 
of  selections  by  the  late  Charles  Lamb, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  repub- 
lished, soon,  in  this  country. 

'Bhe  works  with  which  1 shall  com- 
mence, belong  to  what  has  been  often 
called  the  golden  age  of  English  litera- 
VoL.  1.  No.  1. — .3 


ture — the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
includes  also  the  productions  of  the  reign 
of  her  successor.  I must  first  remind 
you,  however,  once  more,  that  my  obser- 
vations are  but  cursory  and  suggestive, 
intended  to  elicit  your  own  thoughts, 
and  awaken  vour  own  taste;  and  that 
the  hints  which  are  now  otl'ered  to  you, 
will  lie  useful  principally  as  they  induce 
you  to  read  each  author  carefully,  and 
select  passages  illustrative  or  contirma- 
tory  of  the  opinions  which  I have  ad- 
vanced. 

One  of  the  earliest  definite  standards 
of  our  language  is  tlie  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  common  use.  its  style  is  re- 
markable for  simplicity,  strength,  and 
beauty.  Many  of  its  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  now  become  obsolete.  But  it 
constitutes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  uncorrupted  English,  that  oc- 
curs in  tlie  wide  range  of  our  literature. 
It  serves,  better  than  any  other  book,  to 
show  us  the  genius  and  idiom  of  our  na- 
tive tongue,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  other  languages,  and  as  unmo- 
dffied  by  artiticial  rules  and  principles. 

The  greatest  master  of  our  language, 
as  an  individual,  is.  unquestionably, 
Shakspeare.  The  free  scope  of  his 
mind,  the  universality  of  his  genius  for 
representation,  the  vast  variety  of  topics 
on  which  he  has  touched,  all  have  served 
to  display  the  whole  wealth  of  English 
expression.  The  gravest  and  most  so- 
lemn forms  of  sentiment,  the  profoundest 
depths  of  human  thought,  the  most  vio- 
lent workings  of  passion,  the  gentlest 
and  most  pathetic  emotions  of  the  soul, 
the  gayest  hues  of  fancy,  the  light 
touches  of  a satire  ever  pure  from  gall, 
the  perpetual  outlireakings  of  irrepressi- 
ble and  irresistible  liumour,  and  the  in- 
cessant play  of  the  purest  and  most  bril- 
liant wit,  call  for  every  quality  of  force, 
sublimity,  grace,  and  pliancy,  which 
human  language  can  yield.  The  pages 
of  vShakspeare,  accordingly,  furnish  us 
with  a cyclopedia  of  our  language,  as 
well  as  a stupendous  monument  of  his 
own  genius. 

The  next  author  whom  I shall  men- 
tion as  a specimen  of  this  period  of  our 
literature,  is  fyord  Racnn.  'rids  dis- 
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liiii^uislied  writer,  in  his  miscellaneous 
essays,  furnishes  a most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  cultivated  style,  adorning  the 
maxims  of  wisdom,  llis  learnino-,  it  is 
true,  is  often  obtruding  itself  on  our 
notice,  as  we  peruse  those  beautiful  pro- 
ductions ; hut  it  is  always  so  skilfully 
ejiiployed,  as  to  ennoble  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  and  impart  a dignity 
to  the  langtiagc  which  he  writes.  llis 
essays  are  inimitable  specimens  of  the 
art  of  composition.  The  prodigious 
sweep  of  thought  with  which  their  au- 
thor surveyed  and  arranged  the  whole 
field  of  human  knowledge,  is  legible 
even  in  their  compendious  forms,  each 
one  seeming  to  contain  the  whole  bril- 
liancy of  his  luminous  mind,  concen- 
trated in  an  intellectual  gem. 

Another,  and  a very  dillerent  writer 
in  the  style  ol'  this  era  of  English  lite- 
rature, Imt  a striking  example  of  poetic 
beauty,  in  the  garb  of  prose,  is  the  emi- 
nent divine, /erejnt/  7'ai/lor.  The  com- 
parisons and  allegorical  personifications 
of  this  singular  writer,  are  often  invested 
with  an  allluence  and  a l)eauty  of  lan- 
guage, and  an  eloquence  of  thought, 
surpassing  any  thing  to  be  found  in  an- 
cient or  modern  composition,  lie  soars, 
sometimes,  to  the  highest  region  of  im- 
aginative thought ; and  our  homebred 
English  he  translates,  with  ease,  to  this 
loftiest  sphere  of  poetic  conception.  lie 
is  by  no  means  always  equal  to  himself; 
and  some  of  his  similitudes  are  more 
quaint  than  felicitous.  Yet  he  shows 
how  happily,  in  skilful  hands,  our  native 
language  may  be  employed  to  decorate 
the  finest  creations  of  the  fancy.  1{. 
[to  be  continued.] 


From  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

THE  SEMINARY  FOR  SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS AT  KONIGSBERG,  IN  PRUSSIA. 

[We  Iiavc  given  tliis  article  from  tlic  foreign 
Journal  obovo  quoted,  in  the  presumption 
that  the  system  of  instruction  for  teachers, 
which  it  describes,  might  afford  useful  hints 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of 
founding  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  this  country — institutions,  by  the 
way,  which  arc  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  common  schools,  to  that 
extent  which  is  desirable.] 


In  No.  XII.  of  this  Journal  we  gave  ' 
a general  account  of  the  principles  and  i 
views  which  directed  the  Prussian  go-  I 
vernment  in  estnlilLshing  and  arranging  j 
tlie  seminaries  for  teachers  of  the  lower 
classes.  VVe  shall  now  show  their  ap- 
plication by  giving  the  particulars  of 
one  of  these  ilistitutions,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  have  chosen  the  seminary 
established  in  the  Orphanatrophy  of 
Kiinigsberg,  in  Eastern  Prussia. 

Our  choice  has  fallen  on  this  institu- 
tion for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  largest,  nor  one  of  the  small- 
est; the  nmnlier  of  seminarists  amount- 
ing last  year  to  forty-three.  Secondly, 
it  occupies  a conspicnons  position  in 
the  history  of  public  education  in  Prus- 
sia, being  the  place  in  which  a number 
of  successive  experiments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  present  system  of 
education  is  the  result.  Lastly,  its  in- 
ternal arrangement  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  many  other  institutions  of 
tills  description,  a school  being  annexed 
to  it,  in  which  those  who  intend  to  enter 
the  seminary  receive  preparatory  in- 
struction. AVe  shall  therefore  prefix  a 
short  historical  notice  of  its  foundation 
and  progress. 

The  "Oiphanotrophy  at  Kiinigsberg 
was  founded  by  Frederick  III.,  Duke 
ol’  Prussia,  the  same  day  on  which  he 
declared  his  dukedom  to  be  a kingdom, 
and  canseil  himself  to  be  crowned  king, 
under  the  name  of  Frederick  the  First. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1701.  According  to  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  foundation,  twenty-four  or- 
phans were  to  receive  an  education  in 
this  institution.  This  number  was  in 
the  course  of  time  increased  to  upwards 
of  fifty,  and  then  again  reduced  to  thirty. 
'I’he  boys  admitted,  were,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  not  to  re- 
ceive exclusively  a classical  education ; 
but  as  at  that  time  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  had  been  very 
little  attended  to,  a middle  course,  some- 
thing between  mere  spelling  and  a clas- 
sical instruction,  was  hardly  known. 
But  the  funds,  which  were  provided  by 
the  founder  and  increased  by  his  suc- 
cessors, were  abundantly  sufficient  for 
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the  maintenance  of  two  classical  teach- 
ers. Accordingly  it  happened  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founder  was 
I soon  departed  from,  and  the  whole  sys- 
' tern  of  instruction  was  modelled  on  that 
of  a grammar-school.  In  this  lorm  it 
existed  for  more  than  a century,  and 
attained  a certain  degree  ot  repute,  a 

0 considerable  number  of  learned  and  use- 

1 ful  men  having  received  their  education 
I in  it  between  1701  and  1809. 

In  1809,  however,  the  institution  un- 
j deiwent  a total  chano'e.  After  the  un- 
1 successful  war  with  France,  which  was 
I terminated  by  the  peace  ot  Tilsit,  the 
* Prussian  government,  intending  to  raise 

I the  energy  of  the  nation  by  an  internal 

i impulse,  began  to  direct  their  attention 
: to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes. 

'I  Pestalozzi  had  many  years  before  begun 
I!  his  useful  labours,  and  his  fame  tvas 
i;  then  at  its  height.  The  Prussian  go- 

ii  vernment  thought  that  their  object  would 

II  be  best  attained  by  transplanting  his 
method  of  instructing  the  lower  classes 

li  into  the  kingdom,  and  dilfusingit  through 
i'  all  the  elementary  schools.  With  this 
view  one  normal  school  was  thought 
necessary,  and  perhaps  sufficient;  and 
1 among  all  the  then  existing  institutions, 
the  Orphanotrophy  at  Kbnigsberg  was 
( selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
i establishment  of  such  a normal  school. 

As  the  normal  school  then  established 
: in  the  Orphanotrophy  was  the  lirst  ac- 
tive step  which  government  took  for 
1 the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of 
I the  lower  classes,  it  may  perhaps  be 
I interesting  to  know  some  particulars  re- 
1 specting  its  arrangement.  According  to 
the  plan  of  the  government,  an  indefinite 
number  of  boys  were  to  receive  their 
education  here  after  the  method  oi  Pes- 
talozzi; and  those  of  them  who  showed 
talents  and  inclination  for  teaching  oth- 
ers, were  to  be  employed  as  teachers, 
so  that  in  this  respect  the  institution 
might  be  considered  as  a seminary  of 
teachers  for  the  lower  classes.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  to  serve  as  a means 
of  perfecting  the  method  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  of  diffusing  it  through  all  the  Prus- 
sian territories.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  rectors  and  vicars,  who  all  through 


Prussia  are  charged  with  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  the  middling  and 
elementary  schools,  were  invited  to  at- 
tend the  instruction  given  in  the  institu- 
tion ; and  the  head  and  director  was  to 
deliver  lectures  to  them  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  method  ot  Pestalozzi,  and 
on  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  taught 
in  the  lower  schools.  Lastly,  it  was 
intended  that  the  most  able  ot  the  teach- 
ers Avho  had  been  employed  in  this 
institution,  and  had  made  themselves 
thoroiighh'  acquainted  Avith  its  methods, 
should  establish  similar  institutions  in 
the  other  proA'inces  ol  the  kingdom. 

Air.  Zeller  Avas  charged  Avith  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  extensive  plan,  Avho,  from 

his  enthusiasm,  zeal,  activity,  and  knoAV- 

ledge  of  the  method  ol  Pestalozzi,  seem- 
ed to  be  perfectly  qualified  tor  the  great 
task  of  reform ; anil  undoubtedly  he 
Avould  have  performed  the  task,  had  he 
possessed  a sufficient  knoAvledge  ot  hu- 
man nature.  But  his  efiorts,  not  being 
directed  by  this  most  essential  knoAv- 
ledge,  his  zeal  and  actiA’ity  AA'ere  rather 
detrimental  to  the  cause  Avhich  he  had 
undertaken.  He  changed  every  thing 
in  the  then  existing  forms  of  education : 
most  of  these  changes  Avere  mere  trifles ; 
and  some  of  them  quite  puerile.  Some 
very  important  branches  of  instruction 
he  abolished  or  entirely  neglected,  sub- 
stituting for  them  others  ot  little  or  no 
importance.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  it  became  evident,  that  the 
expectations  of  government  Avith  respect 
to  this  institution  Avere  completely  irus- 
trated.  The  efforts  of  government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  education  ot  the 
loAver  classes  Avould  thus  have  proved 
entirely  abortive,  and  perhaps  this  great 
object  Avould  have  been  abandoned  in 
despair,  but  for  one  circumstance.  The 
rectors  and  vicars,  as  aa'cII  as  the  teach- 
ers of  the  upper  schools,  had  been  in- 
vited by  government  to  attend  the  in- 
struction of  the  normal  school,  and  the 
lectures  of  IMr.  Zeller  for  a month ; and, 
accordingly,  one  hundred  and  tAVO  cler- 
gvmen  and  eighty-one  teachers  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  The 
minds  of  all  these  persons  had  been  ex- 
cited and  roused  by  this  opportunity. 
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and  witiioiit  udlieriug  slriclly  to  what 
they  had  seen  or  heard,  many  of  them, 
who  were  men  of  considerable  talent 
and  knowledge,  used  their  own  good 
sense,  and  began  to  introduce  changes 
into  die  schools  under  their  direction, 
and  to  urge  government  to  proceed  in 
tlieir  plans.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  out  of  this  attempt,  whicli  in  its 
immediate  consequences  proved  a com- 
plete failure,  the  present  improi'ed  state 
of  education  in  Prussia  took  its  rise. 

As  soon  as  the  msulliciency  of  Zel- 
ler's exertions  was  fairly  ]iroved,  the 
institution  underwent  another  change, 
which  brought  it  much  nearer  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  seminaries. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  pupils,  when- 
ever they  sliowctl  talent  and  im-lination 
for  teaching,  should  be  instructed  in  the 
institution  up  to  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  then  sent  to  some  ol'  the  most  intel- 
ligent clergymen,  who  were  to  employ 
them  as  assistants  in  the  elementary 
schools  till  they  had  completed  their 
twentieth  or  twenty-tirst  year,  when 
they  nught  become  schoolmasters.  But 
this  plan  was  not  long  adhered  to,  as, 
in  the  mean  time,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  estalilish  seminaries  for  school- 
masters in  otiier  places,  and  these  at- 
tempts had  been  more  successlul.  A 
way  was  thus  pointed  out,  by  following 
which,  it  seemed  probalde  that  under- 
takings of  tins  description  woukl  be  at- 
tended with  such  results  as  government 
desired.  Those  institutions,  therel'ore, 
in  which  unsuccessful  attempts  had  Imen 
tried,  were  by  degrees  retluced  to  the 
form  of  those  which  promised  a fair 
success ; and  among  these  was  the  or- 
phanotrophy  of  Kdnigsberg. 

This  seminary  has  the  advantage,  as 
already  mentioned,  ol’  having  connected 
with  it  a preparatory  school.  It  owes 
this  advantage  to  its  having  been  en- 
grafted  on  a charitable  institution  which 
previously  existed  ; for  such  a prepara- 
tory school  is  not  considered  as  a ne- 
cessary part  of  a seminary,  and  most 
seminaries,  in  fact,  are  not  supported  by 
such  an  auxiliary  institution.  As  far  as 
Ave  know,  preparatory  schools  are  only 
connected  with  two  others  of  these  in- 


stitutions, the  great  seminary  at  Bunshitif 
in  Silesia,  and  that  at  Yenkau,  near 
Danzig;  and  in  both  places  the  prepa- 
I'atory  schools  owe  their  origin  to  the 
existence  of  charitable  institutions  for 
education  before  the  erection  of  the 
seminaries.  But  though  these  prepara- 
tory schools  seem  by  no  means  to  enter 
necessarily  into  the  plan  of  a seminary,- 
they  are  considered  decidedly  advanta- 
geous for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of 
the  lower  classes ; and  this  conviction 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  connecting' 
a preparatory  school  with  every  semi- 
nary in  Prussia  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
funds  shall  be  provided. 

The  preparatory  school  is,  properly" 
speaking,  the  school  of  the  ancient  or- 
phanotrophy.  But  it  dilfers  from  it 
materially  in  not  giving  any  longer  to 
its  pu})ils  a classical  education,  but  only 
that  of  a good  middling  school.  The 
number  ol' orphans  amounts  as  formerly 
to  about  thirty,  who  receive  in  the  in- 
stitution board,  lodgings,  and  instruction 
gratis,  just  as  it  is  ordained  in  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  fonndalion.  Those  who 
show  talent,  and  manifest  a decided  in- 
clination for  the  vocation  of  schoolmas- 
ter, are  then  prepared  by'  a suitable  in- 
struction for  the  seminaiy.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  for  these  pupils  do  not 
differ  from  those  taught  to  the  other 
orphans ; but  some  of  the  branches  are 
taught  with  more  particular  care ; such, 
as  arithmetic,  calligraphy,  geometry,  the 
vernacular  language,  reading,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophyq  and  na- 
tural history.  To  this  is  added  instruc- 
tion in  music;  which  is,  however,  of  a 
practical  kind,  and  affords  the  boys  an 
exercise  in  playing  the  piano-forte  and 
the  violin.  Besides  this,  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  language  are  taught,  because 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  school- 
masters of  the  town-schools  are  required 
to  give  private  lessons  in  that  language, 
and  this  seminary  is  partly  designed 
for  educating  teachers  for  the  middling 
schools.  It  must  of  course  be  expected 
that,  among  thirty  boys,  the  number  of 
those  who  have  talents  and  inclination 
for  teaching  cannot  be  large ; and,  in 
fact,  the  number  last  year  did  not  amount 
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to  more  than  iive.  Government,  there- 
fore, has  opened  this  school  to  other 
boys  who  are  not  orphans,  and  who 
show  a disposition  to  become  school- 
masters. These  boys  attend  the  school 
ipratis,  but  are  provided  with  board  and 
lodging  by  their  parents  and  relations. 
The  number  of  such  pupils  amounted 
in  1834  to  twenty-three.  Ifelbre  these 
boys  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
school,  they  must  submit  to  an  exanu- 
nation,  in  which  they  have  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  completely  instructed  in 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  'J'hey  must  show  that  they 
have  acquired,  1,  a legible  hand;  2,  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  a certain  dexterit)^  in 
applying  them ; 3,  the  elements  of  ge- 
ometry; and  that  they  are  acquainted, 
4,  with  the  principal  rules  of  ortlio’gra- 
phy  and  orthoepy;  and  5,  with  the  ca- 
techism ol'  Luther,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  Bible. 
Lastly,  it  is  required  that  they  must 
have  an  ear  for  music  and  a voice  for 
singing.  Every  year,  at  Easter,  an  ex- 
amination for  this  purpose  takes  place; 
and  those  boys  who  prove  that  they 
possess  the  required  qualifications  are 
admitted  into  the  school,  and  attend  it 
till  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth 
year,  when  they  are  sent  to  the  semi- 
nary. 

To  be  admitted  into  the  seminary,  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stu- 
dents should  have  been  in  the  prepara- 
tory school.  A considerable  number  of 
those  who  attend  the  seminary  have 
been  previously  instructed  liy  other  per- 
sons, frequently  by  clergymen;  but  all 
must  sulnnit  to  an  examination  belbre 
they  receive  permission  to  attend  the 
instruction  of  the  seminary.  In  this  ex- 
amination the  candidates  have  to  prove 
that, 

1.  They  have  acquired  a more  com- 
plete and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Bible ; 

2.  That  they  can  explain  the  more 
easy  passages  of  the  Bible; 

3.  That  they  begin  to  master  their 
own  language,  which  is  to  be  proved 
by  writing  a composition  on  some  easy 


subject;  as,  for  instance,  tbc  true  signi- 
fication of  a proverb, ; the  description  of 
some  historical  event,  or  of  some  natural 
phenomenon,  &c.  This  exercise  ought 
to  be  free  from  any  orthographical  mis- 
take, and  must  not  contain  gross  viola- 
tions of  grammatical  rules; 

4.  That  their  handwriting  is  not  only 
legible,  but  good ; 

5.  That  they  have  had  some  practice 
in  singing  from  written  music; 

6.  That  they  have  studied  an  instruc- 
tion book  of  music,  and  know  how  to 
pbiy  the  jiieces  from  it  on  the  piano- 
forte, as  this  degree  of  proficiency  quali- 
fies them  to  attend  the  instruction  on  the 
organ,  and  on  the  theory  ol'  music. 

7.  'I'hat  they  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  organic  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
most  remarkable  plants  and  animals : 
a k!lo^yledge  of  mineralogy  is  not  re- 
quired. 

8.  That  they  are  likewise  acquainted 
with  the  principal  facts  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  and  of  general  geo- 
graphy. 

9.  That  their  knowledge  of  geometry 
is  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  what  is 
taught  in  the  better  kinds  of  elementary 
schools ; that  is  to  say,  it  must  compre- 
hend the  elements  of  form,  and  the 
most  simple  properties  of  angles,  trian- 
gles, &c. 

10.  'J’hat  they  are  acquainted  with 
fractions,  and  have  also  acquired  some 
idea  of  the  reasons  on  which  this  por- 
tion of  arithmetic  rests. 

The  seminarists  remain  three  years 
in  the  institutions  at  Kbnigsberg,  which 
is  the  time  required  in  most  of  the  Prus- 
sian seminaries  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
lower  classes.  Though  there  is  still  a 
few  in  which  the  cvholc  course  of  in- 
struction, together  with  the  necessary 
practice  in  teaching,  is  included  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  it  begins  to  be  plain 
that  this  term  is  too  short.  When  both 
complete  instruction  and  the  practice  of 
teaching  are  to  be  acquired  in  the  short 
period  oi  two  years,  it  is  necessary  to 
form  a plan  by  which  both  objects  may 
be  forwarded  together;  but  in  such  an 
arrangement  the  interruptions  of  the  in- 
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struction  must  be  Irequent,  and  the  mix- 
ing up  of  both  objects  must  be  attended, 
with  some  confusion,  which  is  found  by 
experience  to  impede  the  progress  of 
tlie  students.  Wlien,  on  the  contrary, 
the  term  is  extended  to  tliree  years,  the 
first  two  are  cliieily  employed  in  com- 
pleting their  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction;  and  the  last  year  is 
maiidy,  if  not  exclusively,  appropriated 
to  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  school  annexetl  to  the  semi- 
nary. lly  this  arrangement  the  semina- 
rists have  only  one  principal  object  in 
view  at  once,  which,  with  all  men, 
except  those  gifted  with  extraordinary 
genius,  is  the  only  way  of  rising  above 
mediocrity  in  any  branch  of  knowledge 
and  its  applications.  13esides  this,  the 
latter  arrangement  offers  another  im- 
portant advantage ; the  seminarists  are 
not  appointed  to  the  management  of 
schools  at  too  early  an  age.  As  they 
enter  the  seminary  on  the  completion  of 
the  sixteenth  year,  their  instrnction,  if 
it  be  only  a two  years’  course,  is  termi- 
nated at  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth 
year,  which  is  reasonably  considered  to 
be  an  age  at  which  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  intrust  to  them  the  management 
of  a school.  At  this  time  of  life  one  or 
two  years  makes  a great  difference  in 
maturing  the  mind  and  giving  it  more 
steadiness  and  judgment.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  the  laws,  the  seminarists 
are  not  to  be  employed  as  schoolmasters 
immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary; 
but  as  the  number  of  individuals  trained 
in  the  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of 
the  lower  classes  is  not  yet  quite  equal 
to  the  demand,  up  to  this  moment  they 
have  generally  entered  a school  as  teach- 
ers immediately  on  leaving  the  sennna- 
ry,  and  consequently  are  no  longer  under 
such  strict  superintendence  as  persons 
of  that  age  ought  to  be.  AVhenever  the 
term  in  the  seminaries  lasts  three  years, 
they  commonly  complete  their  twentieth 
year  before  they  are  employed  in  this 
manner. 

This  term  of  three  years,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  divided  between  two  ob- 
jects— the  completion  of  their  oivn 


knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
means  of  imparting  it  to  children.  The 
first  firms  their  principal,  if  not  their 
exclusive  occupation,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  stay  in  the  seminary, 
and  the  last  year  is  appropriated  to  the 
attainment  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  most  of  the  Prussian  seminaries, 
and  in  all  the  larger  ones,  the  semina- 
rists are  divided  into  two  or  three  classes 
for  the  sake  of  instniction.  But  in  the 
smaller  seminaries  they  are  all  instruct- 
ed in  one  class,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
seminary  at  Kiinigsberg.  But  it  is  in- 
tended that  such  arrangements  shall 
shortly  be  made,  that  the  seminarists 
shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  this  arrangement 
will  greatly  promote  their  progress.  For 
this  reason  we  cannot  lay  before  the 
reader  a complete  scheme  of  instruction 
arranged  according  to  the  classes;  and 
we  must  limit  our  observations  to  the 
dilferent  subjects  taught  in  the  semina- 
ries, to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
carried,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  taught.  Though  religion  forms  one 
of  the  jirincipal  parts  of  education,  it 
is  not  instruction  in  religious  dogmas 
which  IS  principally  kept  in  view ; for 
it  is  reasonably  supposed,  that  persons 
who  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year 
of  age,  and  have  previously  had  the  best 
kind  of  education  which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  elementary  schools,  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  dogmas.  But  it  is  not 
thought  suflicient  for  a teacher  to  know 
them  and  to  understand  their  meaning 
and  import.  He  must  be  able  to  ex- 
plain them  to  others,  to  apply  them  to 
practical  life,  and  to  exhibit  religious 
feelings  in  his  own  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. With  this  view,  the  first  object 
is  to  excite  and  maintain  religious  feel- 
ings in  his  mind,  and  to  confirm  his 
religious  habits.  It  is  attempted  to  effect 
this  partly  by  instruction  and  advice, 
partly  by  the  mode  of  life  established 
in  the  seminary,  and  by  reading  regular 
prayers,  and  the  singing  of  religious 
hymns  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close 
of  the  daily  instruction. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  ROYAL  PRINTING  PRESS  AT  PARIS. 

Tins  establisliment  is  in  possession  of 
fifty-six  distinct  sets  of  Eastern  charac- 
ters, comprising  all  the  known  styles  of 
writing  of  the  Asiatics,  whether  ancient 
or  modern ; it  is  also  possessed  of  six- 
teen sets  ot  characters  peculiar  to  those 
nations  in  Europe  who  do  not  make  use 
of  the  Latin  character  which  we  our- 
selves employ.  ^V  ith  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, the  Royal  Press  has  at  its  command 
forty-six  complete  sets,  in  all  their  \ a- 
rious  forms  and  sizes.  The  whole  ot 
these  types  weigh  375,000  kilogrammes 
(7387  cwt.)  at  the  least;  and  as  the 
characters  required  tor  an  octavo  page 
weigh  about  3 kilogr.  (above  6 lb.),  the 
establishment  has,  in  its  own  stock,  the 
means  of  composing  7822  octavo  sheets, 
which  Yvould  form  nearly  260  volumes, 
or  about  125,000  pages.  The  number 
of  presses  which  it  has  in  use  ivould 
enable  it  to  ivork  off  278,000  sheets,  or 
nearly  580  reams  of  paper  per  diem, 
which  is  equivalent  to  9268  octavo  vo- 
lumes, supposing  them  to  consist  of 
thirty  sheets  each.  This  prodigious 
command  of  means  places  it  in  a situa- 
tion to  keep  5000  forms  ol  type  set  up, 
which  are  called  lor  by  the  public  de- 
partments, and  in  this  way  to  economise 
both  labour  and  expense  very  essential- 
ly. The  consumption  of  paper  for  pub- 
lic purposes  which  actually  takes  place 
in  it,  year  by  year,  amounts  to  between 
80,000  and  100,000  reams,  or  between 
261  and  326  reams  per  working  day, 
Avhich  are  distributed  among  the  several 
public  departments  and  boards.  The 
number  of  workmen  commonly  employ- 
ed amounts  to  about  350. 


TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  master  of  every  such  school  (and 
one  at  least  is  to  be  established  in  each 
district)  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  receives,  besides 
a salary  of  200  francs  ($40)  or  upwards, 
certain  fees  for  pupils,  as  fixed  by  the 
district  authorities,  which  the  collector 
of  taxes  levies  upon  the  parents.  Every 
individual,  too,  who  has  passed  his  ex- 


amination as  teacher,  and  can  produce 
a certificate  ot  good  conduct  from  the 
mayor  of  the  district,  is  at  liberty  to 
open  a school.  All  towns,  possessed  of 
a population  of  more  than  6000  souls, 
are  required  to  establish  an  elementary 
school  of  a superior  class,  and  to  pay 
the  master  a salary  of  $80  (400  trancs) 
at  the  least,  besides  which,  he  is  entitled 
to  a fixed  fee  for  each  pupil.  And  every 
department  is  required  to  erect  a normal 
school  for  the  education  and  formation 
of  teachers. 


LAW  STUDENTS. 

The  French  schools  of  law  were  re- 
organized under  the  ilecree  of  the  15th 
March,  1804,  which  laid  down  certain 
regulations  prescribing  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  the  courses  to  be  pursued, 
the  nature  of  the  examinations  to  be 
passed,  the  degrees  to  be  given.  Sic. 
The  decree  requires  that  all  pupils  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a certificate  of  com- 
petency as  attorneys  (^avoues')  should 
follow  a full  year's  course  of  study,  and 
submit  to  an  examination ; if  desirous  of 
a diploma  of  licentiate,  -which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  admission  into 
the"^  class  of  barristers  (avoccits),  they 
must  have  preiiously  passed  through  a 
three  years’  course  ot  study,  and  tour 
examinations,  as  well  as  have  held  a 
public  disputation ; and  lastly,  if  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  more  elevated  rank  of 
a doctor,  they  must  have  pursued  a four 
years’  course  of  study,  passed  six  ex- 
aminations, and  held  two  public  dispu- 
tations. A later  law,  that  of  the  10th 
of  May,  1806,  converted  the  schools  of 
law  into  faculties  of  law,  and  declared 
them  an  integral  member  of  the  imperial 
university  of  France.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent nine  courses  ot  law  delivered  in 
the  faculty  of  law  at  Paris,  the  ninth 
beino-  the  new  course  on  constitutional 
law;” the  others  treat,  1st.  Of  the  civil 
code;  2d.  .lustinian’s  Institutes,  or  the 
elements  of  Roman  law ; 3d.  Civil  pro- 
ceedings and  criminal  legislation ; 4th. 
The  Pandects;  5th.  The  commercial 
code;  6th.  Administrative  (practice  of) 
law ; 7th.  The  history  of  law ; and  8th. 
The  law  of  nations.  Nine  professors 
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and  eight  adjunct  professors  (profes- 
■seiirs  suppleuns)  are  attached  to  this 
faculty ; they  are  chosen  hy  open  com- 
petition (concours);  and  the  pupils  and 
students  are  in  nnniber  between  2000 
and  2500.  The  diplomas  annually  grant- 
ed are  as  follows : — Diploma  of  compe- 
tency, about  140 ; to  bachelors,  from  980 
to  1000;  to  licentiates,  about  G50;  and 
to  doctors,  about  25  or  30.  One  half  of 
them  are  granted  by  the  school  of  law 
in  Paris;  the  remainder  by  the  schools 
of  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers, 
liennes,  Strasbuig,  and  Toulouse;  the 
last-named  university  grants  about  one- 
third  of  those  emanating  from  these 
provincial  establishments.  The  amount 
ol'  fees  received  by  all  the  schools  of  law 
in  France  is  about  $156,280  (781,400 
francs)  per  annum. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 
students’  dress. 

'Phis  part  of  academical  discipline 
appears  in  past  times  to  hai'e  been  an 
oliject  of  no  small  concern  to  the  ruling 
powers.  In  1618,  ibr  instance,  the 
F.lector  Augustus  required  the  students 
in  his  dominions  “ to  make  use  of  re- 
spectable clothing”  [erbarer  k/cidinif;:), 
and  prohibited  them  from  “ wearing 
hacked,  slashed,  or  parti-coloured  gar- 
ments;” but  he  is  much  more  particular 
in  the  directions  which  he  gives  to  their 
teachers,  whom  he  thus  admonishes: — 
“ The  youths  are  not  to  be  apparelled 
like  country  boors  {landskneclite),  Imt 
in  a decent,  respectable  way;  and  they 
are  not  to  wear  slashed  garments,  but 
such  as  are  worn  by  pious  (froatmen) 
and  respectable  persons.  And  they  (the 
teachers)  are  not  to  allow  any  among 
them  to  appear  in  slashed  and  puifed-out 
breeches,  hats  dangling  with  feathers, 
large  broad  sleeves  like  sacks,  or  the 
like.”  From  another  of  tlie  orders  is- 
sued by  the  same  prince  it  may  be  in- 
I'erred,  that  custom,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sity, had  given  even  the  youngest  of  his 
subjects  a right  to  wear  arms  about  their 
persons ; for  he  says,  “ none  of  them 
shall  be  permitted  to  carry  daggers,  and 
if  they  bring  arms  [laekren)  to  school 
with  them,  the  teacher  must  require  the 


same  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
hold  them  in  safe  keeping  until  the 
youth  leaves  the  school.” 


THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

The  Saxon  ministry  have  recently 
communicated  to  the  Committee  of  Ger- 
man Booksellers  at  Leipzig,  a proposal 
laid  before  the  late  Congress  of  Envoys 
at  Vienna,  and  actively  discussed  in  it, 
for  placing  the  book  trade  of  Germany 
upon  a broarler  and  securer  liasis.  The 
proposal  assigns  the  Diet  of  the  Con- 
i'ederation  as  the  court  of  appeal  for  any 
matriculated  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  United  Booksellers,  in  whose  case 
the  laws  of  such  body  shall  have  been 
infringed,  and  no  redress  given  him  by 
his  own  go^’ermnent.  No  printer,  pro- 
prietor of  a circulating  library,  author, 
antiquary,  bookbinder,  or  hawker,  is  to 
expose  stocks  of  books  for  sale,  or  be- 
come a publisher.  Piracy,  or  the  un- 
authorized reprint  of  books  published  in 
Germany,  is  to  be  abolished.  Copyright 
and  protection  against  piracy  are  to  be 
secured  by  the  deposit  of  two  copies  of 
every  work  previous  to  its  publication. 
Any  member  guilty  of  pirating  a work 
so  deposited  is  to  lose  his  matriculation 
in  the  corporation  for  life,  to  be  expelled 
from  it,  and  to  forfeit  his  privileges  as  a 
regular  dealer:  the  pirated  edition  to  be 
confiscated,  and  the  oflender  to  be  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages.  Five  years 
are  to  be  allowed  for  the  sale  of  such 
works  as  shall  have  been  pirated  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  corpo- 
ration ; but  such  works  not  to  be  allowed 
to  circulate  at  the  Leipzig  Book  Fairs. 
The  works  of  all  authors,  who  have  been 
dead  twenty  years,  to  be  deemed  public 
property,  and  they  may  be  reprinted  by 
any  member  of  the  corporation.  An 
anonymous  work  may  be  reprinted  by 
any  member  after  a lapse  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  edition, 
upon  two  months’  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion being  given.  A number  of  minor 
regulations  are  proposed,  but  as  they  are 
merely  conducive  to  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  here  declared, 
their  recapitulation  would  be  uninterest- 
ing to  a general  reader. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


DIALOGUE  ON  THE  UTILITY  OF 
DRAWING. 

Volatile  and  Steady. 

Volatile.  Well,  Steady,  here  you  are 
as  usual,  dottinaj  and  scratching  away 
with  your  pencil  hy  the  hour  together. 
I wonder  at  your  patience.  How  can 
you  bear  to  sit  here  in  this  stupid  stu- 
dy, drawing  sketches  o!  that  old  man’s 
head,  when  it  is  so  pleasant  out  of 
doors ; and  all  the  boys  are  enjoying 
their  play  hours  at  cricket  and  marbles  ? 

Steady.  Oh,  every  one  to  his  taste. 
Volatile;  I like  drawing;  and  they  like 
cricket  and  marbles.  We  can  all  enjoy 
ourselves  in  our  own  way. 

Volatile.  Bnt  whose  head  is  that 
which  you  have  been  so  long  drawing, 
sideways,  and  full  front,  and  half  Iront, 
as  you  call  it?  Is  it  Daniel  Webster,  or 
General  Jackson  ? He  is  a famous,  tierce 
looking  old  fellow. 

Steady.  Neither  of  the  great  men 
you  speak  of  ever  wore  such  a helmet 
VoL.  I.  No.  1. — 1 


as  that.  J’hc  bust  is  intended  for  Epa- 
minondas,  the  great  Theban  general  we 
read  about  in  Gornelitis  Nepos,  the 
other  day.  You  remember  what  an 
able  commander  he  is  dcscrilied  to  have 
been,  and  how  heroically  he  died. 

Volatile.  Oh  yes,  I dare  say  he  Avas 
a great  man  in  his  time.  Hut  what  is 
the  use  of  your  taking  his  profile  in  a 
dozen  dill’erent  positions  ? 

Steady.  The  bust  is  a very  conve- 
nient object  to  place  before  me ; and  it 
serves  as  Avell  as  any  thing  else  for 
practice. 

Volatile.  I dare  say  it  does.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  so  much  practice  in 
drawing? 

Steady.  Practice,  yoti  know,  makes 
■perfect ; and  1 agree  with  our  head  mas- 
ter, that  if  a thing  is  worth  learning  at 
all,  it  is  worth  learning  thoroughly. 

Volatile,  'i’he  master  may  be  right, 
for  aught  I know;  hut  for  my  part  I 
could  never  see  what  is  the  use  of  learn- 
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ing  to  draw  at  all,  unless  one  is  to  be  a 
paiiitei’  by  profession,  and  so  earn  his 
living  by  it. 

Steady.  Well,  Volatile,  you  ai-e  a 
queer  fellow,  that  is  a fact.  You  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  reilected  seriously  up- 
on any  subject  but  cricket  and  marbles, 
since  I first  knew  you ; and  as  you  have 
thought  proper  to  doubt  the  utility  of 
the  favourite  occupation  of  my  play 
hours,  I will  just  take  the  liberty  to  read 
you  a little  bit  of  a lecture  upon  it. 

Know,  then,  that  drawing  is  so  far 
from  being  useless,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a trade,  calling,  or  profession,  a science 
or  an  art,  in  which  it  is  not  of  constant 
and  indispensable  use ; that  although  it  is 
too  generally  neglected,  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  in  the  community  who 
does  not  often  have  occasion  to  apply  it 
to  some  useful  purpose;  not  one  who 
has  neglected  to  learn  it  at  school,  who 
does  not  often  wish  that  he  had  this  art 
at  his  command.  Just  consider  for  a 
moment  how  important  it  is  to  the  bo- 
tanist, the  chemist,  the  machinist;  how 
indispensable  to  the  architect,  the  en- 
gineer, the  foreign  traveller.  Consider 
how  often  the  mason,  the  stove  maker, 
the  upholsterer,  the  cabinet  maker — in 
fact,  every  kind  of  artizan  has  occasion 
for  drawings  of  the  work  which  he  in- 
tends to  execute.  These  drawings  they 
must  make  with  their  own  hands,  or 
pay  for  at  a high  price ; so  that,  as  a mat- 
ter of  economy,  every  mechanic,  and 
every  man  of  science,  should  learn  to 
draw. 

Volatile.  But  I am  to  be  neither  of 
these.  I shall  have  a fortune  at  my  own 
command;  and  my  only  care  will  be  to 
spend  the  interest  of  my  money,  and 
keep  out  of  fire  and  water. 

Steady.  In  that  case  you  should  learn 
drawing  as  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
and  rational  amusement.  A knowledge 
of  its  principles  will  improve  your  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  a proficiency  in  it 
will  enable  you  to  bring  home,  in  your 
portfolio,  many  pleasant  remembrances 
of  the  foreign  countries  you  will  of 
course  visit  when  you  come  to  travel. 
If  drawing  is  an  economical  art  for  the 
working  man,  it  is  also  an  agreeable  and 


improving  one  for  the  idler  of  fortune. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  either  in  neglect- 
ing to  acquire  it. 

Volatile.  Well,  Steady,  you  always 
contrive  to  get  round  me,  somehow,  in 
an  argument.  I believe  I will  go  and 
see  if  I can  get  Mr.  Mason  to  grind  a 
little  drawing  into  me;  I may  want  it 
sometime.  My  grandmother  used  to 
say,  keep  a thing  seven  years,  and  you 
will  have  a use  for  it.  I suppose  it  is 
all  the  same  with  any  art  or  accomplish- 
ment. Good  morning.  Steady ; you  can 
finish  the  old  man’s  nose  now. 

Steady.  Good  morning.  Volatile;  but 
don’t  omit  to  go  straight  to  Mr.  Mason, 
and  engage  him;  or  you  will  forget  all 
about  it  before  to-morrow. 

aUESTIONS.* 

What  is  tlie  use  of  learning  to  draw  ? 

What  particular  descrijjtions  of  people  are 
liable  to  have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  this 
art  ? 

Wliat  descriptions  of  persons  may  properly 
cultivate  drawing  as  a mere  amusement  or  ele- 
gant accomplishment? 


DWELLING-HOUSES,  AND  THE  ARTI- 
CLES USED  IN  BUILDING  THEM. 

Lesson  I.  How  to  Build  a House. 

Houses  are  built  of  bricks,  mortar, 
tiles,  slate,  stone,  wood,  and  iron. 

Cottages  are  small  houses;  mansions 
are  large  houses. 

A few  houses  built  near  each  other 
make  a village ; many  houses  together, 
form  a town,  or  a city. 

A street  is  two  rows  of  houses  with 
a road  between  them : most  villages 
have  but  one  street : towns  and  cities 
have  many  streets. 

A church  is  a building  dedicated  to  the 
public  service  of  God. 

Every  village  or  town  has  at  least 
one  church : some  large  towns  and  cities 
have  many  churches. 

Many  persons  are  employed  to  build 
a house;  as  the  bricklayer,  plasterer, 

* Questions  will  be  frequently  appended  to 
the  articles  in  the  juvenile  department,  to  as- 
sist parents  or  teacliers  in  fixing  the  attention 
of  young  readers  on  those  points  in  each  arti- 
cle which  are  particularly  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 


DWELLING  HOUSES. 
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carpenter,  plumber,  glazier,  painter,  and 
paper-hanger. 

When  men  begin  to  build  a house 
they  dig  out  the  ground,  and  lay  bricks 
in  rows,  one  upon  another,  with  mor- 
tar spread  between  tliem.  The  Indcks 
llrst  laid  are  called  the  foundation  of  the 
house ; and  the  rows  of  bricks  are  called 
walls. 

Every  house  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  is  divided  into  stories  or  floors;  and 
the  stories  are  divided  into  rooms.  The 
lowest,  or  under-ground  part,  is  the  cel- 
lar or  kitchen ; the  story  above  it,  level 
with  the  earth,  is  called  the  ground- 
lloor;  next  is  the  first  floor,  above  this 
is  the  second-floor;  and  so  on,  until  the 
top-floor,  over  which  is  placed  the  roof. 

As  the  walls  are  Iniilt,  strong  beams 
of  wood  are  let  into  the  brick-work,  and 
supported  by  upright  posts.  U pon  these 
beams  are  placed  smaller  pieces  of  wood, 
called  rafters ; and  across  the  rafters  are 
laid  planks  to  form  the  floor.  Steps  of 
wood,  called  stairs,  lead  from  floor  to 
floor,  and  have  side-railing,  called  balus- 
ters, to  prevent  accidents  by  falling. 

Frames  of  wood  for  doors  and  win- 
dows are  also  built  in  with  the  lirick- 
work.  Chimneys,  or  passages  forsmoke, 
are  built  in  the  walls ; and  slabs  of  stone, 
for  hearths,  or  fire-places,  are  laid  down 
with  the  floor. 

The  roof  is  commonly  of  a sloping 
form,  so  as  to  cause  the  rain  to  run  otf 
through  pipes  to  the  ground.  The  roof 
consists  of  rafters,  across  which  are 
fastened  thin  slips  of  wood,  or  latlis ; 
and  upon  these  are  placed  tiles  or  slates. 
The  chimneys  rise  above  the  roof  to 
convey  away  the  smoke. 

When  the  outside  v-alls  and  roof  of 
the  house  are  finished,  the  plasterer  co- 
vers the  inner  walls  and  top  of  the  rooms 
with  laths,  upon  which  he  spreads  plas- 
ter. The  top  is  then  called  the  ceiling. 

The  chimney-piece,  or  mantel,  of 
stone  or  marble,  is  next  placed  at  the 
opening  of  the  chimney  into  the  room ; 
and  an  iron  stove-grate  is  fixed  there, 
for  holding  the  fire. 

The  small  wooden  frames  of  the  win- 
dows are  next  glazed,  or  filled  with 


glass ; so  that  we  may  see  through  them 
the  lieautiful  lulls,  trees,  and  green  fields. 
These  windows  are  also  made  to  open, 
in  order  to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  room, 
and  keep  it  healthy. 

The  doors  of  wood  are  so  hung,  as  to 
open  and  shut,  on  moveable  pieces  of 
iron,  called  hinges,  fixed  in  one  post; 
and  they  are  fastened  by  locks  and  bolts, 
which  are  thrust  into  the  other  posts. 

Many  thousands  of  nails,  or  little 
pieces  of  iron,  are  used  by  the  carpen- 
ter to  fasten  the  wood-work  together 
throughout  the  house. 

When  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
have  finished,  the  painter  spreads  over 
the  wood-work,  with  a brush,  a mixture 
called  paint;  this  gives  a cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  the  room,  and  preserves  the 
wood. 

In  this  manner  a house  is  prepared 
for  dwelling,  or  living  in.  Fire  is  next 
lighted  in  the  grates,  and  smoke  is  seen 
rising  from  the  chimneys  above  the 
roof. 

When  the  plaster  of  the  walls  is  dry, 
the  pajier-hanger  covers  them  with  pa- 
per of  different  colours  and  patterns. 
Some  of  these  patterns  are  almost  as 
amusing  as  pictures. 

'J'he  several  rooms  being  ready  for 
furnishing,  the  floors  are  covered  with 
carpets,  or  painted  cloth,  called  floor- 
cloth. In  the  lower  rooms  are  placed 
chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture ; and  in 
the  upper  rooms,  or  chambers,  are  placed 
bedsteads  and  beds,  on  which  persons 
sleep.  Curtains,  or  blinds,  are  often 
adiled  to  the  windows,  by  which  the 
glare  of  the  sun  can  be  shut  out  during 
the  day;  and  sbulters  keep  ofl’the  cold 
air  by  nigbt. 

Such  are  some  of  the  contrivances 
wdiich  enable  us  to  enjoy  close  shelter 
from  wet  and  cold,  with  health  and 
comfort.  But  though  the  contrivances 
are  our  own,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
power  to  contrive  is  given  to  us  by  G od ; 
and  that  the  goodness  of  God  causes  the 
earth  to  supply  all  the  materials  with 
which  the  house  is  built.  Let  us  then 
give  to  the  Creator  the  praise  which  is 
due. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Of wliat  articles  arc  houses  chief! j built? 

How  do  men  bej^iii  to  build  a house  ? 

In  what  manner  is  a house  divided  ? 

How  is  the  wood-work  fastened  together? 

How  do  you  ascend  Irom  one  fleer  to  an- 
otlier  ? 

Describe  a chimneys. 

Of  what  form  is  the  top  or  roof  of  a bouse? 

How  are  doors  made  to  open  and  sl.ut? 

With  what  articles  is  a house  generally  fur- 
nished ? 

What  is  the  principal  enjoyment  which  a 
house  affords? 

How  do  we  contrive  to  build  a Iir.use? 

To  what  source  ore  we  indebted  lor  the  ma- 
terials with  which  a house  is  built? 


Lesson  II.  BricIiS — Tiles — Slates. 

Before  the  art  of  making  bricks  tvas 
known,  houses  were  built  of  wood  and 
stone,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  straw, 
or  lieavy  slabs  of  stone.  Houses  are 
now  generally  built  with  bricks,  and 
covered  w'itb  tiles  or  slates. 

Bricks  are  made  of  clay,  which  is  a 
kind  of  earth,  and  is  dug  in  many  places. 
Bricks,  therefore,  are  plentiful,  particu- 
larly round  Philadelphia,  ('lay  is  very 
abundant,  and  many  ihousands  of  bricks 
are  there  made  every  year. 

Bricks  are  made  in  open  fields,  in  a 
simple  manner.  'J’he  clay  is  first  mixed 
into  a paste  with  water,  and  with  ashes, 
such  as  you  see  in  the  fire-place.  Re- 
collect that  the  remains  of  a coal-fire,  or 
ashes,  are  used  to  make  bricks  for  build- 
ing houses. 

The  clay,  or  paste,  being  made  ready 
by  a workman  for  moukliiig,  it  is  hand- 
ed to  the  brickmaker,  who  stands  beside 
the  workman  before  a bench.  They  are 
shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  a 
thatch  covering,  sujiported  by  poles ; for 
bricks  are  best  made  in  sunny  weather. 

'J'he  mould  is  a box  of  wood,  fitting 
upon  a bottom,  fixed  to  the  brickmaker’s 
bench.  The  workman  first  sprinkles  a 
little  sand  over  the  mould:  he  then 
throws  the  clay  into  it,  and  works  the 
clay  with  his  fingers,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  corners  of  the  mould,  and  with  a 
wetted  stick,  he  scrapes  off'  the  clay 
level  with  the  sides  of  the  mould.  He 
next  lifts  the  mould  from  the  bench,  and 
shakes  out  of  it  the  newly-formed  brick 
upon  a piece  of  board.  It  is  then  placed 


upon  a wheelbarrow  by  a labourer,  and 
when  a certain  number  of  bricks  are 
thus  made,  they  are  removed  by  another 
workman  to  a place  for  drying. 

The  workman  who  shapes  the  bricks 
is  called  a moulder.  An  industrious 
moulder  can,  in  a long  summer’s  day, 
mould  from  five  to  six  thousand  bricks. 
But  to  do  tins,  he  must  begin  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  work  till 
eight  o’clock  at  night. 

'I'he  bricks  are  next  placed  in  rows, 
one  above  another,  and  at  a little  dis- 
tance apart,  so  that  the  air  is  admitted 
between  the  bricks,  to  dry  them.  In 
fine  weather  they  will  become,  in  a few 
days,  hard  enough  to  be  removed  for 
baking. 

Bricks  are  commonly  baked  in  stacks, 
made  of  the  bricks  themselves,  with  cin- 
ders scattered  between  each  layer.  At 
one  end  of  the  stack  is  the  fire-place, 
from  which  run  flues,  or  open  passages, 
through  the  pile  of  bricks.  The  flues 
are  filled  with  wood,  coals,  and  cinders. 
The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  spreading 
throughout  the  whole  stack,  it  bakes  the 
liricks. 

Bricks  are  likewise  baked  in  a kiln; 
that  is,  by  placing  them  upon  flat  arches, 
within  walls,  and  lighting  a fire  beneath 
them.  The  bricks  are  thus  left  until 
flame  appears  at  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
when  the  fire  is  slackened,  and  the  kiln 
is  allowed  to  cool.  This  heating  and 
cooling  is  repeated  until  the  bricks  are 
sufficiently  baked.  A kiln  will  hold 
about  twenty  thousand  bricks. 

Tiles,  of  various  kinds  and  forms,  are 
made  of  finer  clay  than  bricks ; but  they 
are  moulded  and  baked  in  a similar  man- 
ner. 

Slate  for  roofing  houses  is  found  in 
rocks  of  a coarser  kind  of  slate.  The  pits 
in  which  it  is  dug  are  called  quarries. 
Many  of  these  quarries  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  of  England : Westmore- 
land,  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Corn- 
wall, and  Devonshire;  and  in  North 
Wales. 

That  slate  which  has  the  smoothest 
surface,  and  splits  into  the  thinnest 
plates,  is  best  for  covering  houses.  The 
slate  used  for  writing  is  of  a still  finer 
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kind  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
buildinjff. 

A slate-quarry  is  a great  curiosity; 
and  the  masses  of  slate,  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them,  exhibit  all  the  beau- 
tiful colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  pieces  of  slate  are  split  from  the 
rock  by  iron  bars  and  large  hammers ; 
they  are  next  shaped  with  edged  iron 
tools,  and  scraped  smooth  with  a piece 
of  thin  steel.  The  slates  are  then  con- 
veyed away  in  iron  wagons,  upon  rail- 
roads. These  are  roads  which  have 
iron-work,  on  which  the  wheels  of  the 
wagons  run. 

Great  quantities  of  slate  are  sent  every 
year  from  North  Wales,  in  ships,  many 
thousand  miles  across  the  sea  to  the 
United  States;  for,  in  our  country,  as 
well  as  in  England,  slate  is  used  for 
rooting  houses. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  are  bricks  made  of? 

How  is  a brick  shaped  or  moulded  ? 

How  many  bricks  can  an  industrious  man 
mould  in  a day? 

How  are  bricks  prepared  for  baking-? 

How  are  bricks  baked  in  slacks? 

How  are  bricks  baked  in  kilns  ? 

What  are  tiles  made  of? 

In  what  counties  of  England  is  slate  found? 

How  are  slates  prepared  for  roofing  houses  ? 


Lesson  III.  Stone. — Marble — Lime. 

Stone  is  dug  out  of  deep  pits,  or  quar- 
ries, in  Somersetshire,  and  Gloucester- 
shire: this  kind  is  called  Bath  stone, 
from  the  city  of  Bath  being  built  with 
it.  Another  kind  of  stone  is  found  in 
the  isle  of  Portland,  on  the  south-west- 
ern coast  of  England,  and  is  called  Port- 
land stone.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  So- 
merset House  and  many  other  public 
buildings  in  London,  are  constructed 
with  Portland  stone.  A third  kind  of 
stone  is  found  in  Yorkshire.  Free  stone 
is  found  in  Connecticut. 

Stone  is  found  in  immense  rocky 
masses.  These  are  shaped  into  blocks, 
which  are  cut  into  thin  pieces  with  saws. 
Some  stone  is  as  soft  as  paste  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  it  becomes 
hard  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  This 


kind  does  not  long  keep  its  beautiful 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  but  soon  de- 
cays. 

All  these  kinds  of  stone  are  employed 
in  bidding  churches  and  mansions. 

They  are  also  used  for  chimney- 
pieces  and  hearths  of  fire-places,  the 
steps  of  doors,  anti  the  sills  of  windows, 
in  houses. 

Stone  is  chipped  into  elegant  forms 
by  workmen  called  masons,  with  a 
mallet  and  chisel.  In  this  manner,  also, 
are  cut  the  letters  upon  tombstones  in 
church-yards. 

The  labour  of  cutting  and  chipping 
stone  is  very  tedious.  It  often  takes 
many  weeks,  and  even  months,  to  form 
one  pillar,  such  as  we  see  at  the  entrance 
to  a church. 

A harder  and  more  lasting  kind  of 
stone,  called  granite,  is  sometimes  used 
for  paving  streets  and  building.  This  is 
obtained  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Marble  is  a more  beautiful  kind  of 
stone  than  any  yet  mentioned.  It  is 
found  in  quarries,  in  large  blocks  or 
masses;  and  is  so  hard  and  fine  in  grain 
that  it  is  easily  polished. 

Marble  is  used  for  mantel-pieces  and 
hearths;  and  sometimes  for  floors.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  marble.  Some 
kinds  are  of  one  colour,  as  white  or  black ; 
others  have  stains,  streaks,  and  veins, 
of  different  colours.  That  marble  which 
is  quite  white  is  most  prized. 

Beds  of  marble  are  common  in  most 
of  the  mountainous  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  England,  Derbyshire  affords 
the  greatest  quantity  and  finest  kinds. 
W estmoreland  and  Devonshire  also  yield 
fine  varieties ; and  a beautiful  green  kind 
is  found  in  Anglesey,  an  island  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Connecticut,  are  rich  in  marble. 

The  finest  kind  of  marble,  used  for 
mantel-pieces,  is  called  statuary,  and  is 
sometimes  ornamented  with  elegant  fig- 
ures. These  are  sculptured,  or  cut  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  marble,  with 
sharp  chisels;  and  they  occupy  much 
time  in  cutting. 

Marble  is  likewise  used  for  tombs. 
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and  for  pillars  in  churches,  temples,  and 
palaces.’  The  purest  marble  is  used  for 
busts  and  statues ; such  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  churches,  palaces,  and  museums. 

Lime  is  of  important  use  in  building; 
especially  in  making  mortar,  to  spread 
between  the  bricks,  'ho  make  mortar, 
the  bricklayer  pours  water  upon  cpiick- 
lime,  -when  it  swells,  cracks,  and  be- 
comes a white  powder;  it  is  next  mixed 
with  sand  in  hard  and  sharp  grains. 
The  mortar  thus  made  is  used  without 
delay;  and,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  as 
hard  as  the  bricks  between  which  it  is 
spread.  Mortar  always  contains  more 
sand  than  lime : and  without  the  sand 
mortar  would  not  harden. 

Lime  is  also  used  in  making  plaster 
and  whitewash,  with  which  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  houses  are  covered. 

Lime  is  likewise  much  used  in  mak- 
ing cement.  Good  cement,  spread  over 
brick-work,  becomes,  in  a short  time, 
as  hard  as  stone.  Houses  built  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  this  cement,  are  often 
made  to  look  as  handsome  as  if  Imilt  of 
stone. 

Ihme  is  made  by  burning  limestone 
in  kilns,  which  may  be  seen  smoking 
in  many  parts  of  the  open  country.  The 
lime-kiln  is  a hollow  building,  in  the 
shape  of  a cup  or  a wine-glass  upside 
down.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  and  has  a 
gi-ate  at  the  bottom,  above  whicli  is  an 
iron  door.  In  the  grate  is  placed  fuel, 
as  wood  and  coal,  upon  which  is  laid 
limestone  broken  in  pieces,  not  larger 
than  the  fist;  upon  the  limestone  is 
placed  more  wood  or  coal ; then  lime- 
stone again,  and  so  on,  keeping  the  kiln 
always  full.  The  fire  being  lighted,  the 
pieces  of  limestone  fall  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kiln,  as  the  fuel  is  burnt; 
and,  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  lime- 
stone thus  becomes  quick-lime.  It  is 
then  separated  from  the  ashes  of  the 
fuel,  and  is  ready  for  the  bricklayer’s 
use. 

The  natural  history  of  clay,  slate, 
stone,  marble,  and  lime,  belongs  to  the 
science  called  geology,  or  the  science 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth ; as  all  these 
substances  are  dug  out  of  the  earth. 


aUESTIONS. 

In  what  part  of  England  is  stone  principally 
found? 

For  what  parts  of  houses  is  stone  employed? 
Why  is  some  stone  called  Bath  stone  ? 

Wily  is  another  kind  called  Portland  stone  ? 
Wliat  arc  the  principal  kinds  of  marble  ? 
Wliat  kinds  of  marble  are  found  in  Eng- 
land ? 

Name  a few  of  the  uses  of  marble. 

Of  what  use  is  lime  in  building? 

How  is  lime  burnt? 

How  is  mortar  made  ? 


Lesson  TV.  Timber  used  in  Building. 

'J'rees  which  are  highly  prized  for 
their  wood,  are  called  timber.  They 
form  forests,  grow  in  all  countries  of 
the  globe,  and  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  materials  for  houses. 

The  wood-cutter  lays  his  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  after  many  blows, 
the  tree  falls.  'I’he  branches  are  then 
cut  off;  the  bark,  or  rough  outer  cover- 
ing, is  stripped  otf;  and  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  cut  into  posts  and  planks. 

The  timber  employed  in  building  is 
chietly  oak  and  deal.  Oak  is  the  strong- 
est and  most  lasting  of  all  timber  ; and 
live  oak  ranks  before  all  other  kinds. 
It  is  very  duralile  in  air,  in  earth,  and 
in  water ; and  it  is  said  that  insects  of 
this  country  will  not  eat  into  the  heart 
of  oak  so  soon  as  into  other  timber. 

Oaks  which  grow  in  thick  groups 
yield  the  best  beams,  posts,  and  plank- 
ing; for  the  trunks  often  rise  forty  or 
fifty  feet  without  branching  out. 

Heal,  or  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree, 
or  fir,  is  used  more  commonly  than  oak 
in  building.  Deal  is  generally  lighter, 
straighter,  and  of  much  greater  length 
than  oak  timber.  It  is  also  more  easily 
worked  by  the  carpenter  than  oak ; and 
is  named  “the  Builder’s  Timber,”  It 
is  called  white  deal,  red  deal,  or  yellow 
deal,  according  to  its  colour. 

Pines  grow  in  every  country,  and 
few  trees  are  more  useful  to  man.  They 
not  only  supply  timber  for  building, 
when  cut  down,  but,  while  growing, 
they  yield  turpentine,  which  is  used  in 
mixing  paint. 

The  Scotch  fir  produces  better  timber 
than  any  other  pine ; but  it  grows  slowly, 
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and  not  in  great  numbers.  Sweden  and 
Norway,  two  of  the  coldest  countries  in 
the  world,  are  nearly  covered  with  fo- 
rests of  fir  trees.  There  are  also  vast 
forests  of  firs  in  North  xVmerica.  From 
these  countries  the  English  obtain  their 
supply  of  deals. 

In  Scotland,  the  trees  are  cut  down 
and  thrown  into  the  nearest  river,  by 
which  they  float  to  the  sea : where  they 
are  taken  into  vessels,  and  thus  brought 
to  England.  In  some  places,  the  trees 
float  down  the  river  to  saw-mills  on 
the  banks,  where  the  trunks  are  cut 
into  planks  before  they  are  brought  to 
market. 

The  most  extensive  pine-forests  in 
Europe  cover  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
middle  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  This 
forest  consists  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir, 
which  yields  red  and  yellow  deal;  and 
spruce  fir,  which  yields  white  deal. 
Each  tree,  when  it  has  been  cut  down, 
is  conveyed  to  the  Avaler-side  on  a sepa- 
rate carriage,  drawn  by  horses,  and 
driven  by  women. 

Many  streams  pass  from  the  moun- 
tains through  forests  of  the  finest  pines. 
On  the  banks  of  these  streams,  sawing- 
mills  are  built  with  the  rough  trunks  of 
large  fir  trees.  These  mills  are  worked 
by  huge  wheels,  which  are  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  the  running  water.  In  one  of 
these  mills  is  a wheel,  which  drives  at 
once  seventy-two  saws ; and  the  saws 
are  so  placed  as  to  divide  a whole  tree 
into  planks,  in  the  same  time  that  it 
would  take  to  cut  a single  plank  by  one 
saw. 

The  common  mode  of  dividing  a tree 
into  planks  is  by  two  men  cutting  it 
through  with  a large  upright  saw.  But 
a saw-mill  will  cut  timber  into  planks 
thirty  or  forty  times  faster  than  two  men 
can  in  the  above  manner. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Germany, 
timber  is  floated  down  tlie  rivers  in  im- 
mense rafts,  consisting  of  several  layers 
of  trunks  of  trees,  placed  one  on  the 
other,  and  tied  together.  These  rafts 
are  often  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and 
sixty  feet  wide ; and  the  timber  is  worth 
many  thousand  pounds.  Little  wooden 
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huts  are  built  upon  the  rafts,  in  which 
live  the  workmen  and  rowers,  who  con- 
duct the  rafts  down  the  river. 

Houses,  except  the  chimneys,  are 
sometimes  built  entirely  of  wood.  In 
countries  where  the  pine-tree  abounds, 
wooden  houses  are  almost  universal, 
and  last  for  many  ages ; stone  and  bricks 
being  only  used  there  for  palaces  and 
public  buildings.  In  Russia,  ready-made 
wooden  houses  are  sold  at  fairs : they  are 
set  up  for  show,  and  taken  to  pieces  for 
removal. 

aUESTIONS. 

Wliat  trees  are  called  timber  ? 

What  timber  is  chiefly  used  in  building  ? 

What  kind  of  oak  is  commonly  used  in 
building? 

Which  tree  affords  deal  timber  ? 

Where  do  pines  grow? 

What  kind  of  fir  yields  the  finest  deal? 

In  what  respect  does  the  timber  of  Scotch 
and  spruce  fir  differ  ? 

Where  are  the  most  extensive  pine-forests  in 
Europe  ? 

How  are  trees  cut  into  planks? 

How  is  a saw-mill  worked  ? 

Describe  a raft  of  timber. 

In  what  comitry  are  wooden  houses  most 
common. 


Lesson  V.  Metals  used  in  Building. — Iron. 

Metals  are  mostly  found  in  veins, 
which  run  through  the  earth,  as  veins 
may  be  seen  through  the  skin',  on  the 
back  of  your  hand.  The  pits  out  of 
which  metals  are  dug,  are  called  mines , 
the  workmen  are  called  miners ; and  to 
dig  in  mines  is  to  w'ork  them. 

Metals  are  seldom  found  pure,  or  by 
themselves.  They  are  mixed  with  other 
substances,  called  ores,  from  which  they 
must  be  separated  before  they  are  fit  for 
use. 

The  metals  chiefly  used  in  building, 
are  iron  and  lead;  both  of  which  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  United  States. 
Iron  is  sometimes  called  the  “ king  of 
metals,”  and  is  the  most  serviceable  of 
them  all. 

Iron  is  separated  from  the  ore  by  melt- 
ing in  furnaces ; which  are  iiryjiense 
round  buildings,  larger  at  bottom  than 
above,  with  huge  chimneys.  The  ore 
is  taken  from  the  mine,  and  broken  into 
pieces ; it  is  then  mixed  with  limestone, 
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and  thrown  into  the  furnace  upon  light- 
ed fuel.  This  fire  is  blown  with  vast 
bellows;  when  the  violent  heat  melts 
the  ore  above,  while  the  iron  drops 
down  through  the  fire,  and  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  More  ore 
and  fuel  are  supplied  above,  and  blown 
with  the  bellows  till  the  melted  metal 
nearly  fills  the  furnace.  It  is  then  let 
out  by  piercing  the  sides  of  the  furnace ; 
the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
melted  again. 

Some  iron  furnaces  are  thirteen  feet 
round  the  outside,  and  are  as  liigli  as  a 
house  with  three  floors.  They  are  kept 
heated  or  burning  for  many  months,  and 
even  years,  by  continually  supplying 
ore,  limestone,  and  fuel.  In  the  exten- 
sive Butterley  iron-works,  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  are  employed,  as  miners, 
furnace-men,  and  smiths. 

Articles  are  cast  by  pouring  the  liquid 
iron  into  moulds,  and  letting  it  remain 
till  it  is  cool.  In  this  manner  are  some- 
times cast  vast  l)eams,  wliich  are  used 
in  building  houses  ; also,  fire-grates, 
knockers,  and  bolts  of  doors,  railings, 
lamp-posts,  and  water-pipes.  Balconies, 
or  rails  before  windows,  are  often  cast 
in  elegant  forms  of  iron.  They  last 
longer,  and  are  much  lighter  in  appear- 
ance than  wooden  rails. 

Large  columns  are  sometimes  made 
of  cast-iron,  as  the  columns  of  Regent’s 
Quadrant,  London,  which  are  painted 
to  imitate  stone.  The  frame-work  of 
house-roofs  is  also  sometimss  of  cast- 
iron.  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  bridges, 
across  the  Thames,  and  many  other 
bridges  in  England,  are  of  cast-iron. 

Wrought-iron  is  that  which  is  heated 
in  a furnace  till  it  becomes  tough.  It  is 


then  rolled,  and  hammered  and  cut  intc 
bars,  or  thin  sheets.  This  iron  wil 
bend,  and  can  be  spread  by  beating : 
but  the  form  of  cast-iron  can  never  be 
altered. 

If  we  observe  the  smith  at  rvork  in 
his  forge,  we  shall  see  that  by  putting 
a piece  of  iron  in  the  fire,  and  blowing 
the  coals  with  the  bellows,  the  iron 
soon  becomes  red-hot,  and  so  soft,  that 
he  can  siiape  it  as  he  pleases;  this  he 
does  by  striking  it  upon  a block  of  hard- 
ened iron,  called  an  anvil.  Or  the  smith 
can  weld  or  join  two  pieces  of  iron,  by 
making  them  red-hot,  and  hammering 
them  together.  By  quickly  dipping  into 
water  the  hot  iron,  the  smith  cools  and 
hardens  the  metal,  which  is  then  said 
to  lie  wrought. 

Nails  and  spikes  which  are  driven 
into  the  timbers  of  a house,  to  holdi 
them  together,  are  made  by  rolling  or 
slitting  iron  into  rods.  These  rods  are 
of  various  sizes,  to  make  spikes  a foot 
long,  or  the  smallest  nails  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  iron  rod  is 
made  red-hot,  and  while  it  is  hot,  each 
nail  is  drawn  out,  cut  off,  and  flattened 
at  the  head.  Another  mode  of  makinf 
nails  is  from  sheet-iron,  by  a machine, 
wdiich  cuts  nine  hundred  nails  in  a mi- 
nute, or  fifty-four  thousand  nails  in  an 
hour ! 

The  carpenter’s  tools  are  mostly  of 
steel,  which  is  one  of  the  hardest  sub- 
stances known.  Steel  is  made  of  pure 
iron,  heated  between  charcoal,  and  sud- 
denly cooled,  when  it  becomes  very 
hard.  It  is  then  ground  upon  a stone 
wheel,  to  a fine  edge;  in  this  manner 
axes,  chisels,  saws,  and  the  like  are 
made. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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